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Ask Yourself Another 


Scholastic publishes on this page every week an informal quiz based on informa- 
tion found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. Then 
study each question carefully. Check -he answers you think correct. Then look up 


the answers on page 38 and give yourself 10 points for each correct one. Total pos- 
sible score, 100. What’s your score this week? 


1. The famous Tweed Ring, which set your grandfathers all agog, was 
(1) a twelve-carat ruby found in Java; (2) a fairy ring which the Irish 
believed the leprechauns had drawn; (3) a game which was very popular 
in the 1870's; (4) a group of politicians, notorious for their graft. 

2. “If you want a job in advertising,” said an advertising executive “your 
best bet is to,” 

(1) avoid reading fiction; (2) scrape an acquaintance with the boss’s 
daughter; (3) storm the office ramparts and turn on your personality; 
(4) sell things, learn to write, study printing. 

3. Jesse James, whose name is a legend in Missouri, met a tragic end when 
(1) his wife’s brother shot him; (2) Bob Ford, a member of his own gang, 
shot him in the back; (3) he was hanged by a Vigilante mob in Minne- 
sota; (4) he choked to death on a fish bone. 

4. Last week, several lawyers made headlines when President Roosevelt 
made the following appointments (Match the man’s name to the office he 
was given.) 

1. Felix Frankfurter 
2. Charles E. Clark 
3. Frank Murphy 


4. James P. Pope 


1. Director of the TVA 

2. Attorney General 

3. Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
4. Judge, U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 


5. To the consternation of his already perplexed parents, George was 
arrested for 
(1) driving a car without a license; (2) dancing cheek-to-cheek with 
Prudence in a public dance hall; (3) driving through a light and striking 
an officer; (4) heckling an officer from a picket line. 


6. Uncle Abner traced Gaul’s crime home by two important clues. They 

were: 
(1) a forged will and a gold-headed cane; (2) a fingerprint on an envel- 
ope and a padded chair-arm; (3) a deed and a bill of sale for a calf with 
“lump-jaw”’; (4) wet ink on the underside of a rug and a print of a right 
hand. 

7. “And now, my fellow citizens,” said Congressman Loosejaw, persua- 
sively, “Let us turn our eyes to Europe and see how the relief problem 
is solved there by—” 

(1) the dole, labor camps, and war; (2) breadlines, deadlines, and 
bonuses for babies; (3) food cards, concentration camps, and persecu- 
tion of the Jews; (4) the AAA, the NKVD, and the Gestapo. 

8. A “Colombian nightingale” is a South American nickname for: 

(1) a parrot; (2) a burro; (3) a phonograph; (4) a snapping turtle; (5) 
a magpie. 

9. The Bell Telephone’s “Voder’”’ is 
(1) a color organ; (2) a new kind of phonograph; (3) an artificial 
larynx; (4) a machine which creates human speech. 

10. Italy and Germany were in a huff over President Roosevelt’s message to 
Congress because 
(1) he implied he would break off diplomatic relations; (2) he made 
jokes at the expense of Hitler and Mussolini; (3) he hinted that economic 
sanctions might replace mere words; (4) he said our people were better 
off than theirs. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about. high school 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 
No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 
by special arrangement, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 
Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 


Puppy Love? 


Dear Editor: 

I’m glad Scholastic Magazine pub- 
lishes articles about things that really 
are important to us high school stu- 
dents. I mean things like “Boy Dates 
Girl,” and the articles on careers and 
jobs. You make the current events and 
all that real interesting, and it’s fine 
for our history class. But I think all 
your readers would like even more ad- 
vice like they get from “Boy Dates 
Girl.” I know a lot of questions I'd like 
you to answer. Right now I’m puzzled 
about whether a girl my age (I’m 16) 
should go steady with one boy and 
whether it’s possible for high school 
age people to have a real love, or are 
high school affairs just puppy love? 
Will Gay Head please answer me. 

Anne 
Senn High School 
Chicago 


(We realize there are many personal 
problems that baffle high school stu- 
dents. We are eager to help. Send us 
your questions. And we suggest that 
Anne and all students with similar 
problems be on the lookout for our 
next issue, dated Feb. 4th. We promise 
to try to answer.—Ed.) 


Still a Mystery 
Dear Scholastic: 


Our class is very much interested in 
the articles “Boy Dates Girl.” These 
articles never fail to be used in our oral 
English but it has been quite a puzzle- 
ment to us whether to use the pronoun 
“he” or “she” when referring to Gay 
Head. There has been a great differ- 
ence of opinion in our class. . . . 

Jane Heiss 
Burlington, N. J. 


Dear Editor: 


A deep, dark, problem of which Gay 
Head is the cause and topic has sent 
our history class’ brains to rattling. Is 
Gay Head a lady or a gentleman? We 
cannot rest in peace with this mystery, 
to which there are no clues, on our 
minds. .. . 

Thelma Steinberg 
Courtland, Ala. 


(Is Gay Head male or female, 22 or 
46, blonde or brunette? The letters still 
come in. What’s your guess?—Ed.) 


Black Ribbon 
Dear Forum: 


Recently I read a news story about 
the welcome given a Nazi school ship 
in Santiago, Cuba. When the 500 Ger- 
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man cadets went ashore, expecting a 
cordial welcome, they were greeted 
instead by about 30,000 silent Cuban 
workmen wearing black ribbons as 
mourning for civilization “killed in 
Germany by Hitler and his crew.” I 
think American high school students 
should follow this example if and when 
any Nazi ship visits the United States. 

Jack Haggerty 

St. Louis, Mo. 


(Suppose people all over the world 
began to wear a black ribbon, and for 
the same reason? You don’t have to 
wait until a Nazi school ship arrives in 
port if you feel that strongly.—Ed.) 


Refugees 
Dear Editor: 


I get a great deal of pleasure as well 
as good understandable information 
out of the columns of Scholastic, and I 
like the Student Forum where we stu- 
dents have a chance to say what we 
think and to ask questions. Concerning 
the Jewish refugees—do you not think 
it unjust on the part of Germany to 
take twenty-five percent of a refugee’s 
property as a flight tax? How, if these 
people haven’t very much, wiil they be 
able to get a start elsewhere? 

Mary Rine 
Bishop Toolen High School 
Mobile, Ala. 


(The answer to your first question is 
yes. The whole world is trying to an- 
swer your second.—Ed.) 


Challenge 


Dear Forum: 


I am wondering why subjects like 
Latin and Greek or algebra and geom- 
etry are included in a high school 
course. Of course you may say that 
Latin is necessary to a studying physi- 
cian. I grant you that, but now in cer- 
tain colleges, there are short courses 
for those who desire to go into that 
profession. Then again you may say 
algebra and geometry train the schol- 
ar’s mind. But have you proof to back 
your statement? A professor at Har- 
vard said that it has never been proved 
that algebra and geometry do the pu- 
pil in school any good at all! Is the time 
spent on such studies wasted? Why are 
not more practical subjects such as 
elocution, public health, a finer study 
of U. S. history or economics encour- 
aged in high schools? These, I think, 
would aid the student much more upon 
graduation than the former subjects. 

In concluding let me offer a chal- 
lenge to someone, to tell me the rea- 
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GIVES YOU A COMPLETE 
COLOR PALETTE 





Higgins American Drawing Inks have 
always been the first choice of artists, 


designers, engineers all who draw. 





For the student who is striving toward 
a professional career, Higgins high qual- 
ity, true color and even flow permit 
better, neater work in free-hand or me- 
chanical drawing classes. Higgins comes 
in waterproof and soluble blacks, 17 
brilliant waterproof colors, white and 
neutral tint. 

Be sure to enter the 1939 drawing 
competitions sponsored by Higgins under 
the Scholastic Awards. There are two 
projects in Mechanical Drawing besides 
the customary Free-hand competitions 
in the Black Drawing Ink and Colored 
Ink Divisions. In addition to the prizes 
given by the Chas. M. Higgins Memo- 
rial Awards, the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology will give a scholarship to the 
student who enters the best work in the 
Higgins or Dixon Mechanical Drawing 
Divisions. Your drawing teacher will 
be glad to tell you how to enter these 
competitions, or we shall gladly send 


you full details on request. 
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CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





sons, if there are any, why these 

subjects are introduced in courses 

throughout high schools in America. 
Fred Jackson 
Classical High School 
Lynn, Mass. 


(Have Latin, Greek, and mathemat- 
ics any champions among you? Here’s 
a chance to come to their defense in 
this column.—Ed.) 


Work or Play 
Dear Editor: 

I am a junior in high school, taking 
a college preparatory course, so nat- 
urally I have a tremendous amount of 
home study. My ambition is to go to 
college and make something of myself. 
Many evenings, as I sit at my desk, 
endeavoring to master some new prob- 
lem, I wonder just where I am head- 
ing. Should I stay in and spend hours 
and hours of concentrated study? Most 
people tell me that if I do not study I 
will never get anywhere. Just where is 
this “anywhere?” 

True, I might become a great scien- 
tist, a famous doctor, or an educated 
pedagogue. Is that happiness? 

Sometimes when I am studying the 
joyous laughter of my associates be- 
comes audible under my window and 
I drop my books. I argue with myself 
for about ten minutes and finally con- 
vince myself that I should go out with 
my friends. Am I absolutely wrong in 
doing this? Should I tell them that I’d 
rather stay in the house and study? 

Maybe I should. In a hundred years 
what’s the difference? Please give me 
your viewpoints on my great problem. 

John Carr 
Lynn, Mass. 


(Remember that old one about “all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy”? That’s part of the answer. Fig- 
ure your schedule out so that you can 
take large doses of study and fun in 
well-balanced rations. How do other 
students handle this problem?—Ed.) 


Aviation 
Dear Editor: 

Aviation stands out as America’s 
fastest growing industry. There are 
hundreds of able-bodied men who 
would like to break into aviation, but 
they are hindered by the lack of money 
and Government restrictions, and the 
small capacity of training schools. If 
the United States should increase their 
air power it would give hundreds of 
men jobs, because for every man hired 
in the air, there are four employed on 
the ground. It is plain to see that the 
money spent in doing this would not 
be spent foolishly, but as a necessary 
aid for the protection of our country. 

Paul Anson 
Elmhurst High School 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 





High School Students 
IN LOVE? 
(See Feb. 4th issue) 
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“I have but one lamp by 
which my feet are guided,” 
said this American immor- 
tal, “and that is the lamp of 
experience.” 


All wise men profit by 
example. Life insurance 
owes much of its steady and 


sturdy growth to two factors 


—the good it has done for 
its beneficiaries, and the sad 
plight of those who have 
been left in poverty by un- 
insured family providers. 


Let their experiences 


be your guiding light. 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company 


of America 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Human Voices from a Keyboard 
An Editorial 


CIENCE astounds us 
again. Headlines 
S herald the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories’ key- 
board machine to create— 
not merely to reproduce 
like a victrola or a radio— 
but actually to create al- 
most perfect duplication of 
human speech. The first 
public demonstration of the new machine took place 
last week in Philadelphia’s Franklin Institute. 
Using two small sets of black and white keys, like 
those on a piano, a young woman produced from the 
machine any spoken word the audience requested: 
male or female voice, English or foreign. Tongue- 
twisters were easy for the machine. And then, amid 
applause, the operator carried on a two-way con- 
versation using for both voices only the eleven keys 
of the keyboard. The “vocal cords” of the machine 
can do almost anything the human voice can do. It 


.can even sing, if the operator has an accurate sense 


of musical tones and values. 

The device is called a “Voder”—meaning “voice 
operation demonstrator.” Its inventors claim no great 
significance for the machine, though it does offer pos- 
sibilities in providing speech for persons who have 
lost their larynxes. Obviously, this is a machine we 
need not fear will throw people out of work. Most of 
us can talk. Moreover, it requires a year and a half 
for even a person with dextrous fingers to learn to 
operate the machine. But doubtless it will delight- 
fully entertain millions when it is demonstrated this 
summer at the New York World’s Fair and The San 
Francisco Exposition. 

Onward moves the machine age. But never will 
there be invented a machine that invents machines. 
Great minds only can do that. And how useless would 
be this new voice-creating device without the mind 
and skill of the operator to make it talk and give it 
something to say. 

Something to say! Something worth listening to. 
That’s what’s important. This week we wished to 
bring greetings to our readers who will end their 
high school careers in mid-semester. We wished to 
try to give them counsel as they tackle the adult 


world. As we wrote, our phrases sounded lamentably 
inadequate. For there kept running through our head 
superb words that had been written by a great poet, 
Carl Sandburg. We looked them up. We re-read 
them. We tossed our words away. We give you in- 
stead Carl Sandburg’s: 


A father sees a son nearing manhood. 
What shall he tell that son? 
“Life is hard; be steel; be a rock.”’ 
And this might stand him for the storms 
and serve him for humdrum and monotony 
and guide him amid sudden betrayals 
and tighten him for slack moments. 
“Life is a soft loam; be gentle; go easy.” 
And this too might serve him. 
Brutes have been gentled where lashes failed. 
The growth of a frail flower in a path up 
has sometimes shattered and split a rock. 
A tough will counts. So does desire. 
So does a rich soft wanting. 
Without rich wanting nothing arrives. 
Tell him too much money has killed men 
and left them dead years before burial: 
the quest of lucre beyond a few easy needs 
has twisted good enough men 
sometimes into dry thwarted worms. 
Tell him time as a stuff can be wasted. 
Tell him to be a fool every so often 
and to have no shame over having been a fool, 
yet learning something out of every folly, 
hoping to repeat none of the cheap follies, 
thus arriving at intimate understanding 
of a world numbering many fools. 
Tell him to be alone often and get at himself 
and above all] tell himself no lies about himself 
whatever the white lies and protective fronts 
he may use amongst other people. 
Tell him solitude is creative if he is strong 
and the final decisions are made in silent rooms. 
Tell him to be different from other people 
if it comes natural and easy being different. 
Let him have lazy days seeking his deeper motives. 
Let him seek deep for where he is a born natural. 
Then he may understand Shakespeare 
and the Wright brothers, Pasteur, Pavlov, 
Michael Faraday, and free imaginations 
bringing changes into a world resenting change. 
He will be lonely enough 
to have time for the work 
he knows as his own. 





Carl Sandburg’s lines from The People, Yes are used by spe- 
cial permission of the copyright owners and publishers, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York. 
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“Design for Living” is Cartoonist Tal- 
burt’s name for President Roosevelt’s 
bold challenge of dictators, and his 
eall for action to solve America’s in- 
ternal problems in order to safeguard 
this nation from outside foes. 
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Los Ange 
Warning that increased defense spending 
may aid business, but it also harms con- 
sumers and taxpayers, Cartoonist Russell 
queries: “Shall It Happen Here?” 








Re Man Gm 
Greenwich Time 


“DON’T LOOK NOW” 


Following his victory at Munich, Adolf 
Hitler, represented as a cat by Cartoonist 
Manning, is busy extending Nazi influ- 
ences in the small nations of Central and 
Southeastern Europe, and pointing to a 
future “Push to the East” against Rus- 
sia’s rich Ukraine. Nazi plans call for 
agitation among the 40,000,000 Ukrain- 
ians of Ruthenia, Rumania, Poland, and 
Russia, to demand their independence 
under German “protection.” Fears that 
they will became another Czecho- 
Slovakia have caused both Poland and 
Rumania to seek closer cooperation with 
Russia, which wants to keep a wall of 
nations between herself and the Nazis. 
German trade deals with Central and 
Southeastern nations also serve to tie 
them to the Nazi system. 








PN 
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The Congressional “repair shop” is 
expected to devote much time to revis- 
ing and perfecting various New Deal 
laws and agencies. Cartoonist Her- 
block lines up the jobs that await the 
attention of the 76th Congress. 


Cartoonist Brown pictures the President’s 
budget demand for continued spending as 
“The Big Dipper,” composed of relief, 
farm aid, social security, TVA, and arms. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Roosevelt Calls on Congress 
. To Rearm, Challenges Dictators 





Foreign affairs and national de- 
fense plans promise to overshadow 
Congressional battles on such nation- 
al problems as relief, economy, and 
the revision of New Deal laws. This 
became apparent when the Presi- 
dent delivered his annual message in 
person to a joint session of the 
House and Senate, and boldly chal- 
enged the dictators of the world. He 
warned that there were many 
methods other than war, and “more 
effective than mere words,” of bring- 
ing home to aggressor nations the 
fact that Americans heartily disap- 
proved of their actions. And on the 
heels of this challenge the President 
asked Congress tu meet “grave and 
unsettling developments” abroad 
with a record-breaking national de- 
fense spending program of over two 
billion dollars. 

Republican and Democratic oppo- 
nents of the President immediately 
contended that his concern over ag- 
gressor nations was being used to 
divert attention from the pressing 
problems of economy, relief and un- 
employment that remain unsolved. 
Despite the President’s statement 
that America would not “take up 
arms” to curb aggressors, “‘isolation- 
ists” said he wanted to make the 
United States a “world policeman” 
and plunge this country into war. 
A year ago, the President annoyed 
“isolationists” by saying that aggres- 
sor nations—presumably Germany, 
Japan, and Italy—should be “quar- 
antined” as one would a person with 
smallpox. But the public, in general, 
was lukewarm to the President and 
Secretary of State Hull’s arguments 
that the best way to keep out of war 
is to cooperate to preserve peace in 
the world. 

When Europe paused on the brink 
of war last September, and drew back 
after Britain and France bowed to 
Hitler’s Czech demands, American 
ideas on foreign policy began to 
change. Since the World War, this 
Country has said “never again” and 
talked of “isolating” itself from Eu- 
Topean conflicts. Now, the President 
and his advisors fear that the retreat 
of France and Britain has “isolated” 
the United States. Immediately, plans 
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were made to build up national de- 
fense, and Secretary of State Hull 
got the recent Pan-American Con- 
ference at Lima, Peru, to approve a 
“declaration” opposing outside ag- 
gression in the New World. Prepara- 
tions to defend the New World have 
met with little opposition, but the 
President’s challenge to the dicta- 
tors, and his demand for changes in 
the Neutrality Act have aroused 
critics who feel that this Act is an 
insurance policy against war. Why 
does the President want it changed? 
How does the Act operate? 


The Neutrality Act 


This Act seeks to keep America 
out of wars by keeping American 
trade and money out of war zones. 
It provides that when the President 
finds “a state of war” to exist be- 
tween two or more foreign nations 
(later amended to apply to the Span- 
ish Civil War), he shall embargo the 
shipment of munitions to either side, 
and ban loans of money. If he wants 
to, the President can place the pur- 
chase of all American goods on a 
“cash and carry” basis—that is, war- 
ring nations must come here and 
carry away goods in their own ships. 
Critics declare that the Act punishes 
the victim of aggression along with 
the aggressor. They point out that 
America cannot invoke the Act in the 
Sino-Japanese conflict without cut- 
ting China off from necessary sup- 
plies, while at the same time Japan 
can buy the American scrap iron and 
steel to make bombs that wreck 
Chinese cities and arouse the indig- 
nation of the United States. And the 
use of the Act in the Spanish Civil 
War prevents the Loyalists from ob- 
taining supplies, while General Fran- 
co continues to get all the aid he 
needs from Germany and Italy 

With these examples in mind the 
President asked Congress to amend 
the Act to prevent its being used to 
assist an aggressor nation. He also 
hinted that the United States would 
refuse to buy the products of ag- 
gressor nations, such as Germany, 
which discriminates against Amer- 
fcan goods, and Japan, which seeks 
to close the “open door” of China to 


American businessmen. If the Neu- 
trality Act is applied only to aggres- 
sors, and the United States refuses 
to buy their products, this program 
would amount to an “economic war” 
without the use of armies and battle- 
ships. Senator Nye of North Dakota, 
who wants an even more strict Neu- 
trality Act, nevertheless favors the 
repeal of sections covering the Span- 
ish Civil War because they have 
“tied the hands of one party while 
the other Spanish faction had ready 
access to arms from Italy and Ger- 




















Manning in the Boston UG iobe 
An “Ism” Distasteful to Dictators 


many. ...” Other Senators voiced 
opposition to any plan for “economic 
war” against aggressors, and said it 
would lead to real war. Senator Pitt- 
man, chairman of the powerful Sen- 
ate Foreign Affairs Committee, how- 
ever, approved the President’s sug- 
gestions. He said this nation had the 
economic and financial power to force 
other nations to respect its rights 
without going to war, and that action 
not words, was what was needed to 
impress aggressor nations with our 
power. 
Billions for Defense 

Outlining a defense program to 
back up his foreign policy, the Presi- 
dent submitted the largest army and 
navy budget in 19 years. Increases 
in naval funds will keep shipyards 
busy on some 90 ships already un- 
der way, and at the beginning of 1940 
two new battleships (expected to be 
the world’s largest) will be laid 
down. A forthcoming message prom- 
ised to explain plans for a vastly in- 
creased air force. Coast defense guns, 
more munitions, and stronger de- 
fenses for the vital Panama Canal 
were provided for in the defense 
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budget. Critics of the President’s 
challenging speech to the dictators 
tended to oppose his defense program 
on similar grounds. They feared that 
a larger army, navy, and air force 
would be used to meddle in other 
parts of the world. 

Broadcast throughout the world, 
the President’s message was de- 
nounced by Gerinany as a “message 
of hate,” but welcomed enthusias- 
tically in Britain and France. 


Frankfurter Appointed 
to the Supreme Court 


One of the powers held by the 
President of the United States is the 
right to appoint members of his Cabi- 
net, judges, and other officials of the 
government, subject of course to ap- 
proval by the United States Senate. 
In this connection, President Roose- 
velt has been catching up on back 
work by appointing a score of per- 
sons to important governmental 
posts. 

Leading the list of appointments 
was the name of Professor Felix 
Frankfurter of the Harvard Law 
School to fill a vacancy in the Su- 
preme Court created by the death 
last year of Justice Cardozo. Consid- 
ered the “father” of several New 
Deal laws, and a close advisor of the 
President, the new Justice is expect- 
ed to follow in the footsteps of the 
liberal Cardozo. Even anti-New 
Dealers praised the ability of Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter and the Senate 
was expected to quickly approve his 
appointment. Since there are no 
Westerners on the Court, some Con- 
gressmen thought the next appoint- 
ment should have come from that 
section, but were content to wait till 
the next time. One group of Jewish 
opinion was believed to oppose the 
appointment of Frankfurter on the 
ground that in this troubled world 
Jews should not accept positions 
where they would be subject to open 
attack. But this viewpoint has been 
firmly rejected by the President in 
his appointment of the famed Jewish 
law professor. 

Another law school professor, 
Dean Charles Clark of Yale Univer- 
sity, was also appointed to a court 
post. Dean Clark will serve as a 
judge of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals. During the President’s 1937 
fight to reorganize the Supreme 
Court and get around the opposition 
of anti-New Dealers on the Court, 
Dean Clark publicly supported Mr. 
Roosevelt, while Professor Frank- 
furter was said to have opposed the 
plan. 

Former Senator James P. Pope of 
Idaho, who was defeated for re-elec- 





tion last Fall, was appointed as a 
member of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority board of directors to succeed 
Chairman Arthur E. Morgan, who 
was dismissed by the President after 
making charges against the other di- 
rectors that brought on a Congres- 
sional inquiry of this Federal agency. 
(Schol., Sept. 24, p. 16-S.) 

To succeed Homer S. Cummings 





MURPHY 


as Attorney General, the President 
appointed former Governor Frank 
Murphy of Michigan, who was de- 
feated in November, 1938. Senators 
were expected to criticize Murphy 
for his alleged encouragement of sit- 
down strikes in 1937, but his appoint- 
ment probably will be approved with 
little trouble. The hardest fight in the 
Senate is expected over the re-ap- 
pointment of Donald Wakefield 
Smith to the three-man National La- 
bor Relations Board. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which is in 
a bitter struggle with the CIO for 
domination of the labor union field, 
charges that Smith favors the CIO. 
It is linking the fight on him with de- 
mands that Congress amend the 
Wagner Labor Act to curb the 
Board’s power over labor union af- 
fairs. The President was reported 
thinking of withdrawing the Smith 
appointment in order to avoid a fight 
in the Senate at this time. 


Senate Committee Charges 
Relief Used for Politics 


Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas 
is a hard-working member of the 
Democratic party. But, as Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Cam- 
paign Expenditures, his party loyal- 
ty did not keep this Committee from 
saying some rough things about 
Democratic politicians. 

Reporting on an investigation of 
the November elections, the Com- 
mittee of four Democrats and one 
Republican declared that funds for 
relief of those in need had been used 
in many instances to help candidates 











FRANKFURTER 





get elected to Congress, and that the 
handing out of WPA jobs had been 
made dependent on votes. It recom. 
mended that Congress pass strict 
laws to prevent WPA officials from 
engaging in election campaigns, and 
to punish officials who seek to force 
WPA workers to vote according to 
orders. Although the Committee 
fixed no blame for these conditions 





1.N.S. Harris & Ewing 


POPE 


on WPA Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins, who is now Secretary of Com- 
merce, it sustained some charges of 
WPA political corruption in Ken- 
tucky that Hopkins had denied. How- 
ever, Deputy WPA Administrator 
Aubrey Williams was sharply criti- 
cized for a speech he made to WPA 
workers in which he said ““We’ve got 
to keep our friends in power.” 


The Committee reported political 
meddling with the WPA in Pennsyl- 
vania and Tennessee, and in Ken- 
tucky, where the present Democratic 
Majority Leader of the Senate, Alben 
Barkley, waged a close fight for re- 
election with Governor “Happy” 
Chandler. It failed, however, to find 
evidence supporting charges of med- 
dling in New York, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, Indiana, New Jersey and 
Ohio, and accused no members of 
Congress directly of responsibility 
for election corruption. 


(More national news on page 10.) 


Tom Mooney Is Pardoned by 
Governor of California 


After about 22 years’ imprisonment 
for the bombing which killed ten per- 
sons in San Francisco’s 1916 Prepared- 
ness Day parade, Tom Mooney has 
been freed by California’s Governor 
Culbert L. Olson. 

After President Wilson got his 
original death sentence commuted, 
Mooney began a fight for freedom that 
attracted world-wide attention. Evi- 
dence showed that witnesses against 
him had lied, but five Governors re- 
fused to pardon Mooney, and the U. S. 
Supreme Court failed to act. But he 
kept up the struggle to win a pardon. 
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Military Leaders Tighten 


Grip on Japan’s Government 


borrow most of their ideas from 

Nazi Germany, and Fascist Italy, 
have tightened their grip on the 
Government. Premier Prince Fumi- 
maro Konoye has been forced to re- 
sign in the face of demands by Fascist- 
minded leaders who want a single 
party for Japan—similar to Germany 
and Italy—more rigid control of in- 
dustry and business, and a firmer 
policy toward the war in China. In 
the Prince’s place stepped Baron 
Kiichiro Hiranuma, who was asked 
to form a new Cabinet by 
Emperor Hirohito. 

Before Baron Hiranuma 
was summoned, the Emperor 
conferred with Prince Saionji, 
89, who is the last of Japan’s 
elder statesmen. For years the 
moderate Saionji has been 
credited with blocking Hira- 
numa’s efforts to be come 
Premier, but this time the 
military elements in the Gov- 
ernment were too strong to 
ignore. The new Premier is 
said to be the most silent man 
in Japan. A famous story says 
that he remained silent for 
ninety minutes during a dis- 
cussion of politics, and then said one 
word, “no.” A great admirer of Ger- 
many and Italy, the Baron is ex- 
pected to pave the way for an out- 
and-out Fascist government. General 
Sugiyama, former War Minister, and 
present Commander in Chief of the 
Japanese forces in North China is 
spoken of as the coming dictator of 
Japan. Japanese newspapers com- 
mented that no changes in policy 
were expected, however, from Pre- 
mier Hiranuma, and pointed out that 
Prince Konoye remains in the Cab- 
inet as an advisor of the Government. 

Regardless of whether Premier 
Hiranuma makes any drastic changes 
in the present Government or not, 
it is apparent that Japan already is 
close to being a Fascist nation be- 
cause of the rigid controls needed to 
raise money for the war in China. 
Political parties still are allowed to 
function, and the Diet (Parliament) 
meets regularly, but no real decisions 
can be made if the army and navy 
leaders are not agreeable. The Pre- 
mier, and his Cabinet of officials who 
run the government, have been more 
or less “under the thumb” of military 
leaders for years because the army 
and navy will not allow one of its offi- 
cers to serve on the Cabinet unless 
they approve of the Premier’s pol- 


[ieee military leaders, who 
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icies. This gives militarists an iron 
grip on the government since army 
and navy affairs must be in charge of 
officers from these services. 

Shortly before his resignation, 
Premier Prince Konoye had forced 
the military leaders to let him seek 
peace conferences with certain Chi- 
nese leaders. Wang Ching-wei, who 
was Premier of China before the war 
began, was among the leaders who 
were willing to discuss terms with 
Japan. But General Chiang Kai- 
shek promptly denounced Wang 





Christian Science Monitor 
Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma, new Premier of Japan 
(left) and Prince Fumimaro Konoye who was forced to 
resign the Premiership by Fascist-minded leaders. 


Ching-wei, and “purged” several 
other Chinese leaders who wanted to 
talk peace. The collapse of peace 
talks was another reason why Prince 
Konoye was forced to resign. 


Americans Seek Nazi Aid 
In Plan to Remove Refugees 


Germany continues to bargain 
with the world over the fate of Jews 
and other persecuted minorities in 
the Reich. Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, the 
Nazi’s financial “wizard,” has con- 
ferred with British officials, and 
members of the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees about a plan 
to link Jewish immigration from 
Germany with the expansion of Ger- 
man trade. Germany needs to sell 
more products abroad in order to get 
necessary money to buy certain raw 
materials that she cannot produce. 
In particular, the booming German 
munitions industry demands more 
materials. Dr. Schacht proposed, 
therefore, to let Jews take their 
wealth out of Germany if it were 
used to buy German products. 

The Schacht proposal has been de- 
nounced as a “ransom” offer, and 
Montagu Norman, governor of the 
Bank of England and a friend of the 
German financier, visited Berlin to 





work out another plan. Norman will 
attempt to get Schacht to drop the 
plan of linking German trade and 
Jewish immigration, and will argue 
that Germany should allow Jews to 
take at least 20 per cent of their 
wealth out of the country. This sum 
will enable the refugees to live in 
other lands until they can find regu- 
lar employment. 

German hopes that the Norman- 
Schacht talks would solve the ref- 
ugee question were jolted by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress which boldly challenged the 
Dictatorships, and threatened to put 
restrictions on their trade with the 
United States. German hopes of link- 
ing Jewish immigration up with 
German exports ran headlong 
into the President’s call for 
action against aggressor na- 
tions. Doubt was also cast on 
whether the visit of George 
Rublee, American Director of 
the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees, would ac- 
complish anything of impor- 
tance in Berlin. German news- 
papers bitterly denounced 
Mr. Roosevelt’s speech, and 
called him an “orator of hate.” 
Jews were afraid that Ger- 
man anger over criticism from 
America might cause a new 
wave of Nazi terrorism. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Rufus M. 
Jones, leader of a three-man delega- 
tion representing the American 
Friends (Quakers) Service, reported 
that the Nazi government had ap- 
proved a Quaker plan to provide im- 
mediate relief for Jews in Germany, 
and to speed the immigration of Jews 
to other countries. The Quakers will 
establish relief stations in Germany 
to provide food, money and other as- 
sistance to approximately 600,000 
men and women. Dr. Jones explained 
that 150,000 heads of Jewish families 
would be sent to camps outside Ger- 
many while preparations were made 
to establish permanent colonies. If 
150,000 can then be settled in other 
parts of the world, they will be able 
in a few years to move their families 
out of Germany—a total of 400,000 
persons. Funds for this relief work 
will be raised among the members of 
the society. The Friends’ Service 
Committee has a long and excellent 
record of aiding unfortunate people 
throughout the world. It carried on 
extensive relief work in Europe after 
the World War, and is now doing 
similar work in Spain. Dr. Jones re- 
marked that everywhere Jews said 
that they wanted above all else to get 
out of Germany: “Don’t put food and 
hunger first,” they said. “We can 
stand anything, but get us out.” 








British Prime Minister 
Supports Roosevelt Message 


President Roosevelt’s sweeping 
denunciation of aggressive dictator- 
ships last week brought unusual re- 
actions from the British government 
and press. For the first time in years, 
a British Prime Minister saw fit. to 
comment on the views of an Amer- 
ican President, when Prime Minister 
Chamberlain issued a _ statement 
praising Mr. Roosevelt’s address to 
Congress. 

Why did the Prime Minister take 
that opportunity to back the Presi- 
dent? The reason probably lies in 
a reading of British press comments 
on Mr. Roosevelt’s speech. Newspa- 
pers throughout the country, which 
mistrust the Phime Minister’s policy 
of reaching an “understanding” with 
Hitler and Mussolini, applauded Mr. 
Roosevelt‘s address and denounced 
Mr. Chamberlain. The important 
Manchester Guardian contrasted the 
President’s declaration against “‘dic- 
tatorships” with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
“timid exercises in the same field.” 
In addition, British officials who 
have visited the United States, have 
reported to the Prime Minister that 
Americans believe he either is a 
“Fascist” or at least sympathizes 
with the Fascist governments. 

In an effort to counteract this opin- 
ion, and win American trust, the 
Prime Minister issued his statement. 
It was particularly necessary for 
him to speak up since he was getting 
ready to visit Mussolini in Rome 
shortly afterward. Silence might 
have convinced many people that 
Mr. Chamberlain thought more of 
the views of Mussolini than of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


Loyalists Strike in South 
to Divert Franco Offense 


Spanish Loyalist troops struck 
suddenly last week in Southern Spain 
to ease the pressure on the Catalonian 
front, which has been pounded for 
two weeks by General Franco’s main 
forces. The attack hit Franco’s lines 
at their weakest point because he had 
withdrawn troops to hurl into the 
campaign in Catalonia. General Jose 
Miaja, hero of the defense of Maarid 
in 1936, was reported leading his 
troops in person. 

On the Catalonian front, General 
Franco’s columns, led by Italian 
“volunteers,” captured several im- 
portant towns on the way to Barce- 
lona, the Loyalist capital city and 
leading industrial center. Harassed 
by lack of food and munitions, the 
Loyalist government continued to 
fight on. Orders were issued for men 
ranging in ages from 18 to 38 to re- 
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port for duty in order to bolster de- 
fenses in Catalonia. Men not included 
in this order were urged to enlist 
voluntarily. Drastic measures were 
taken to increase war production. 
According to N. Y. Times corre- 
spondent Herbert L. Matthews, great 
importance is attached to the latest 
Loyalist drive in Southern Spain, 





Packer in N. Y. Mirror 


RANSOM NOTE 


and successes in that area would help 
outweigh General Franco’s gains on 
the Northern front. 

President Roosevelt’s request that 
Congress amend the Neutrality Act 
so that it does not apply to the Span- 
ish Civil War has brought this con- 
flict to the direct attention of the 
American public once more. Many 
Congressmen favor lifting the em- 
bargo on Spain because General 
Franco always has obtained aid 
from Germany and Italy. “Isolation- 
ists, who think we should not meddle 
in European affairs, and Catholic or- 
ganizations, who say the Loyalists 
are anti-religious, are expected to 
oppose such a step vigorously. 

Dr. Gallup’s public opinion polls 
for December, 1938 show that 76 per 
cent favor the Loyalists, and 24 per 
cent Franco—a gain of 11 per cent in 
Loyalist supporters since February, 
1937. About one-third of those polled 
said they favored neither side be- 
cause “neither side would give the 
country a democratic government.” 
The number who favor neither side 
decreased from one-half in 1937 to 
one-third in 1938. There is a sharp 
division among Protestants and 
Catholics. Franco was favored by a 
majority of Catholics (58 per cent 
to 42), while 83 per cent of the 
Protestants voted for the Loyalists. 


Hungarian, Ruthenian 
Clashes Disturb Europe 


Serious clashes occurred last week 
on the border between Hungary and 








Ruthenia, self-governing province of 
Czecho-Slovakia, which now is calleg 
Carpatho-Ukraine. 


Fighting between Ruthenian and 
Hungarian troops took place on ter- 
ritory ceded to Hungary after the 
Munich agreement carving up 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


Hungary fears that the clashes 
were stirred up by Nazi agents who 
wish to increase German influences 
in Carpatho-Ukraine in order to or- 
ganize the Ukrainians in Poland and 
Russia. 


Dies Committee Reports, 
Seeks New Appropriation 


After six months of investigations 
and hearings, the Dies Committee on 
Un-American activities in the United 
States has issued a 185-page report 
attacking Communist and Nazi pro- 
pagandists, and criticizing three 
members of the President’s Cabinet. 
‘All members of the Committee signed 
its report. But Representative Healey 
(Dem.) of Massachusetts voiced dis- 
agreement with the Committee's 
methods of collecting evidence. Rep- 
resentative Keller of Illinois, not a 
member of the group, offered a reso- 
lution in Congress ridiculing the 
Committee’s concern over Commu- 
nists and Nazis. He proposed that 
Chairmag Dies gather the Nazi 
group’s “116 more or less followers” 
and the Communist party’s “113 red 
shirts” and let them fight the issue 
out with each other “on the road to 
Mandalay.” 


Secretary of Labor Perkins was 
criticized for failure to deport Harry 
Bridges, a labor leader accused of be- 
ing a Communist. Representative 
Thomas, New Jersey Republican, 
said he would ask the House to vote 
for her impeachment (trial) by the 
Senate. She contends, however, that 
court rulings hold that membership 
in the Communist party is not 
grounds for deportation. Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes is criticized asa 
“foe” of the Committee, and the 
newly appointed Attorney General, 
Frank Murphy of Michigan, is ac- 
cused of encouraging sitdown strikes 
in the automobile industry. The re- 
port asked Congress for an addi- 
tional $150,000 to continue hearings. 
President Roosevelt, who publicly 
criticized the Committee, (Schol., 
Nov. 12, p. 15-S), is said to oppose 
this grant, but leaders have informed 
him that the money may be voted 
because Congress feels that the pub- 
lic favors the Committee’s work in 
uncovering Communist and Nad 
propaganda. 
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The Wrong Hand 


An Uncle Abner Detective Story 
By Melville Davisson Post 


BNER never would have taken 
A me into that house if he could 
have helped it. He was on a 
desperate mission and a child was 
the last company he wished; but he 
had to do it. It was an evening of 
early winter—raw and cold. A chill- 
ing rain was beginning to fall; night 
was descending and I could not go 
on. I had been into the up-country 
and had taken this short cut through 
the hills that lay here against the 
mountains. I would have been home 
by now, but a broken shoe had de- 
layed me. 
I did not see Abner’s horse until 
I approached the crossroads but I 
think he had seen me from a distance. 
His great chestnut stood in the grass 
plot between the roads, and Abner 
sat upon him like a man of stone. He 


had made his decision when I got to 


him. 

The very aspect of the land was 
sinister. The house stood on a hill; 
round its base, through the sodded 
meadows the river ran—dark, swift 
and silent; stretching westward was 
a forest and for background the great 
mountains stood into the sky. The 
house was very old. The high win- 
dows were of little panes of glass 
and on the ancient white door the 
paint was seamed and cracked with 
age. 

The name of the man who lived 
here was a byword in the hills. He 
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was a hunchback who sat his great 
roan as though he were a spider in 
the saddle. 

The estate, undivided, belonged 
to Gaul and his brother. This brother 
lived beyond the mountains. He 
never came until he came that last 
time. Gaul rendered some accounting 
and they managed in that way. It was 
said the brother believed himself de- 
frauded and had come finally to di- 
vide the lands; but this was gossip. 
Gaul said his brother came upon a 
visit and out of love for him. 

One did not know where the truth 
lay between these stories. Why he 
came we could not be certain; but 
why he remained was beyond a 
doubt. 

One morning Gaul came to my 
Uncle Abner, clinging to the pommel! 
of his saddle while his great horse 
galloped, to say that he had found 
his brother dead, and asking Abner 
to go with some others and look upon 
the man before anyone touched his 
body—and then to get him buried. 

The hunchback sniveled and cried 
out that his nerves were gone with 
grief and terror at finding his broth- 
er’s throat cut open and blood upon 
him as he lay in his bed. He did not 
know a detail. He had looked in at the 
door—and fled. His brother had not 
got up and he had gone to call him. 
Why his brother had done this thing 
he could not imagine—he was in 


“We were like David and Jonathan,” he 
said. “I would have given my right arm 
for Enoch and he'd have died for me.” 


perfect health and he slept beneath 
his roof in love. The hunchback had 
blinked his red-lidded eyes and 
twisted his big, hairy hands, and pre- 
sented the aspect of grief. It looked 
grotesque and loathsome; but—how 
else could a toad look in his ex- 
tremity? 

Abner had gone with my father 
and Elnathan Stone. They had found 
the man as Gaul said—the razor by 
his hand and the marks of his fingers 
and his struggle on him and about 
the bed. And the country had gone 
to see him buried. The hills had been 
afire with talk, but Abner and my 
father and Elnathan Stone were 
silent. They came silent from Gaul’s 
house; they stood silent before the 
body when it was laid out for burial; 
and, bareheaded, they were silent 
when the earth received it. 

A little later, however, when Gaul 
brought forth a will, leaving the 
brother’s share of the estate to the 
hunchback, with certain loving 
words, and a mean allowance to the 
man’s children, the three had met to- 
gether and Abner had walked about 
all night. 

As we turned in toward the house 
Abner asked me if I had got my sup- 
per. I told him “Yes”; and at the ford 
he stopped and sat a moment in the 
saddle. 

“Martin,” he said, “get down and 
drink. It is God’s river and the water 
clean in it.” 

Then he extended his great arm 
toward the shadowy house. 

“We shall go in,” he said; “but we 
shall not eat nor drink there, for we 
do not come in peace.” 

I do not know much about that 
house, for I saw only one room in it; 
that was empty, cluttered with dust 
and rubbish, and pre-empted by the 
spider. Long double windows of little 
panes of glass looked out over the 
dark, silent river slipping past with- 
out a sound, and thé rain driving into 
the forest and the loom of the moun- 
tains. There was a fire—the trunk of 
an apple-tree burning, with one end 
in the fireplace. There were some old 
chairs with black haircloth seats, 
and a sofa, all very old. These the 
hunchback did not sit on, for the dust 
appeared when they were touched. 
He had a chair beside the hearth, and 
he sat in that—a high-backed chair, 
made like a settee and padded—the 
arms padded too; but there the pad- 
ding was worn out and ragged, where 
his hands had plucked it. 

He wore a blue coat, made with 
little capes to hide his hump, and he 
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sat tapping the burning tree with his 
cane. There was a gold piece set into 
the head of this black stick. He had it 
put there, the gossips said, that his 
fingers might be always on the thing 
he loved. His gray hair lay along his 
face and the draft of the chimney 
moved it. 

He wondered why we came, and 
his eyes declared how the thing dis- 
turbed him; they flared up and 
burned down—now gleaming in his 
head as he looked us over, and now 
dull as he considered what he saw. 
The man was misshapen and doubled 
up, but there was strength and vigor 
in him. He had a great, cavernous 
mouth, and his voice was a sort of 
bellow. One has seen an oak-tree, 
dwarfed and stunted into knots, but 
with the toughness and vigor of a 
great oak in it. Gaul was a thing like 
that. 

He cried out when he saw Abner. 
He was taken by surprise; and he 
wished to know if we came by chance 
or upon some errand. 

“Abner,” he said, “come in. It’s a 
devil’s night—rain and the driving 
wind.” 

“The weather,” said Abner, “is in 
God’s hand.” 

“The autumn is not half over” 
cried Gaul “and here is winter come, 
and no pasture left and the cattle to 
be fed.” 

Then he saw me, with my scared 
white face—and he was certain that 
we came by chance. He craned his 
thick neck and looked. 

“Bub,” he said, ‘“‘come in and warm 
your fingers. I will not hurt you.” 

We entered and sat down by the 
fire. The apple-tree blazed and 
crackled; the wind outside increased; 
the rain turned to a kind of sleet that 
rattled on the window like shot. The 
room was lighted by two candles in 
tall brass candlesticks. They stood 
at each end of the mantelpiece, 
smeared with tallow. The wind 
whooped and spat into the chimney; 
and now and then a puff of wood- 
smoke blew out and mounted up 
along the blackened fireboard. 

Abner and the hunchback talked 
of the price of cattle, of the “black- 
leg” among yearlings—that fatal 
disease that we had so much trouble 
with—and of the “lump-jaw.” Gaul 
said that if calves were kept in small 
lots and not all together the “black- 
leg” was not so apt to strike them; 
and he thought the “lump-jaw” was 
a germ. Fatten the bullock with green 
corn and put it in a car, he said, when 
the lump begins to come. The Dutch 
would eat it—and what poison could 
hurt the Dutch! But Abner said the 
creature should be shot. 


“And lose the purchase money and 


a summer’s grazing?” cried Gaul. 
“Not I! I ship the beast.” 

“Then,” said Abner, “the inspec- 
tor in the market ought to have it shot 
and you fined to boot.” 

“The inspector!” And Gaul 
laughed. “Why, I slip him a green- 
back—thus!”’—and he set his thumb 
against his palm. ‘“‘And he is glad to 
see me. ‘Gaul, bring in all you can,’ 
said one; ‘it means a little something 
to us both.’”’ And the hunchback’s 
laugh clucked and chuckled in his 
throat. 

And they talked of renters, and 
men to harvest the hay and feed the 
cattle in the winter. And on this topic 
Gaul did not laugh; he cursed. Labor 
was a lost »~t and the breed of men 
run out. Th‘- new set were worth- 
less—they l_ ! hours—and his oaths 
filled all the rafters. Hours! Why, 
under his father men worked from 
dawn until dark and cleaned their 
horses by a lantern. .. . These were 
decadent times that we were come 
on. In the good days one bought a 
man for two hundred eagles: but 
now the creature was a citizen and 
voted at the polls—and could not be 
kicked. And if one took his cane and 
drubbed him he was straightway 
sued at law, in an action of trespass 
on the case. for damages. .. . Men 
had gone mad with these new-fan- 


gled notions, and the earth was like-. 


ly to grow up with weeds! 

Abner said there was a certain 
truth in this—and that truth was 
that men were idler than their 
fathers. Certain preachers preached 
that labor was a curse and backed it 
up with Scripture: but he had read 
the Scriptures for himself, and the 
curse was idleness. Labor and God’s 
Book would save the world; they 
were two wings that a man could get 
his soul to Heaven on. 

Gaul tapped the tree with his great 
stick and cried out that his work- 
hands robbed him. He had to sit his 
horsé and watch or they hung their 
scythes up; and he must put sulphur 
in his cattle’s meal or they: stole it 
from him: and they milked his cows 
to feed their scurvy babies. He would 
have their hides off if it were not for 
these tender laws. 

Abner said that. while one saw to 
his day’s work done, he must see to 
something more; that a man was his 
brother’s keeper in spite of Cain’s 
denial—and he must keep him; that 
the elder had his right to the day’s 
work, but the younger had also his 
right to the benefits of his brother’s 
guardianship. It would go hard if he 
should shirk the trust. 

“I do not recognize your trust,” 
said Gaul. “I live here for myself.” 

“For yourself!” cried Abner. “And 


would you know what God thinks of 
you?” 

“And would you know what I 
think of God?” cried Gaul. “Why, 
Abner, this thing your God depends 
on is a thing called fear; and I do not 
have it.” 

Abner looked at him hard, but he 
did not answer. He turned, instead, 
to me. 

“Martin,” he said, “you must go to 
Sleep, lad.”” And he wrapped me in 
his greatcoat, and put me to bed on 
the sofa—behind him in the corner. 
I was snug and warm there and I 
could have slept like Saul, but I was 
curious to know what Abner came 
for and I peeped out through a but- 
tonhole of the greatcoat. 

Abner sat for a long time, his el- 
bows on his knees, his hands together 
and his eyes looking into the fire. 
The hunchback watched him, his 
big, hairy hands moving on the 
padded arms of his chair and his 
sharp eyes twinkling like specks 
of glass. Finally, Abner spoke —I 
judged he believed me now asleep. 

“And so, Gaul,” he said, “you have 
taken what you liked?” 

“T have,” said Gaul. 

“Well,” said Abner, “I have come 
to ask you to return what you have 
taken—and something besides, for 
usury.” 

He got a folded paper out of his 
pocket and handed it across the 
hearth to Gaul. The hunchback took 
it, leaned back in his chair, unfolded 
it at his leisure, and at his leisure 
read it through. 

“A deed in fee,” he said, ‘for all 
these lands . . . to my brother’s chil- 
dren. The legal terms are right: ‘Doth 
grant, with covenants of general 
warranty’. . . It is well drawn, Ab- 
ner; but I am not pleased to ‘grant’.” 

“Gaul,” said Abner, “there are 
certain reasons that may move you.” 

The hunchback smiled. “They 
must be very excellent to move a 
man to alienate his lands.” 

“Excellent they are,” said Abner. 
“T shall mention the best one first.” 

“Do,” said Gaul. 

“Tt is this,” said Abner: ‘“You have 
no heirs. Your brother’s son is now a 
man; he should marry a wife and 
rear up children to possess these 
lands. And, as he is thus called upon 
to do what you cannot do, Gaul, he 
should have the things you have, to 
use.” 

“That’s a very pretty reason, Ab- 
ner,” said the hunchback. 

Then he struck his bootleg with 
his great black stick. 

“And now,” he said, “who’s back 
of this tomfoolery?” 

“I am,” said Abner. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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President Asks $9,000,000,000 Budget 


Urges National Unity On Congress, Industry, and Labor 


NCLE SAM’S budget for the 

| | 1939-1940 period (the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1939), 

which was presented to Congress last 


week by the President, calls for the 
expenditure of nine billion dollars to 


‘ provide a record-breaking peacetime 


defense program, and continue 
spending for recovery and relief. 
Since many Congressmen went 
back to work with the idea of cutting 
down expenses and bringing govern- 
ment income and outgo nearer a bal- 
ance, the President’s budget has 
aroused strong opposition. It calls for 
spending at about the same rate as in 
the 1938-1939 period, and forcasts a 
deficit of $3,326,000,000. That will 
bring the national debt at the end of 
1940 to the record figure of $44,458,- 
000,000, and it already has brought a 
renewal of the battle between 
“spending for recovery’’ versus 
“budget balancing for recovery.” 


Roosevelt Defends Spending 

Defending his spending program, 
and the unbalanced budget, the Pres- 
ident said: “A year ago I recom- 
mended an increase in work 
relief, public works, and 
other expenditures to check 
the downward spiral of 
business. The program has 
contributed, I believe, to 
the existing upward move- 
ment of business and em- 
ployment.” He further 
argued that a sharp cut in 
government spending be- 
fore business was ready “to 
take up the slack” and hire 
more men, would bring a 
slump like the one in 1937. 
Both Republican and Dem- 
ocratic critics, however, 
dispute the value of gov- 
ernment spending for re- 
covery. They argue that the 
growing government debt 
creates fear among busi- 
nessmen, and causes them 
to delay new plans for em- 
ploying more men and 
money. They agree with the 
President that the nation’s 
first duty is “to give every 
man and woman who wants 
work a real job at a living 
wage,” but they add just as 
firmly that this won’t happen until 
the government balances its budget 
(income and outgo) and starts cut- 
ting down the tremendous public 
debt. 
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Critics’ tempers were heated fur- 
ther when the President proposed 
the immediate voting of $875,000,000 
to carry the WPA work-relief pro- 
gram through to the end of the 1938- 
1939 fiscal year, which ends June 30. 
Congress was prepared for this re- 
quest, but some members complained 
that it was $300,000,000 higher than 
they expected. The House Appropri- 
ations Committee, which must pass 
on all bills to spend money, began 
immediate hearings on this measure 
and it was predicted that efforts 
would be made to cut the fund to 
$500,000,000. 


Politics in W.P.A. 

Referring to the Senate Campaign 
Expenditures Committee report that 
Democratic candidates in Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky and Tennessee had 
used WPA funds and workers to aid 
them in the November elections, the 
President agreed that drastic penal- 
ties should be provided to keep poli- 
tics out of relief. He added, however, 
that no changes in relief practices 
should be made for the remainder of 


this year, but that Congress should 
delay this program until it began 
considering the work-relief program 
for 1939-1940. Regardless of this re- 
quest, an immediate fight is expected 


nternational News Service 
Addressing the 76th Congress, President Roosevelt boldly 
challenged the world’s dictatorships. Speaker Bankhead 
(left) and Vice President Garner are seated behind him. 


to be waged over the manner in 
which WPA funds are handled. Pre- 
viously, Congress voted the money 
and the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, under Administrator Harry 
Hopkins, directed the spending 
through its various State headquar- 
ters. Opponents of this system argue 
that its administration has been “po- 
litical” in that it spent money where 
Democratic candidates needed votes. 
President Roosevelt sought to short- 
circuit attacks on the WPA by ap- 
pointing Hopkins Secretary of Com- 
merce, and placing an army engineer 
—Colonel Francis C. Harrington—in 
charge of the WPA. Facts show that 
Hopkins was honest in his adminis- 
tration of the WPA, and that billions 
of dollars were spent with little 
waste. The lean, sharp-tongued Hop- 
kins, however, made many enemies 
by unwise remarks about critics of 
the WPA. Investigations also show 
that some of the election corruption 
of the WPA was the fault of local and 
State officials, and the President dis- 
putes the argument that politics can 
be chased out of the WPA by turning 
) the administration of the 
* ‘program over to each State, 
and having the Federal 
government furnish need- 
ed money. 

Defending his New Deal 
administration and assert- 
ing that “We are off on a 
race to make democracy 
work,” the President made 
other recommendations to 
Congress in presenting his 
budgets for relief and na- 
tional defense. One very 
important suggestion, 
which is certain to meet op- 
position was his proposal to 
change the methods of 
making out budgets. At 
present, he said, all gov- 
ernment expenditures are 
put down as a debt even 
though some of this money 
goes to build projects that 
will return money to the 
Treasury in years to come. 
Roads, public buildings, 
dams, and other works 
projects. might be listed, 
under this plan, as assets 
instead of debts. If this 
were followed, the ten year deficit of 
over $27,000,000,000 would be cut to 
less than $10,000,000,000. Republi- 
cans argue, hewevey, that this prac- 
tice might be all right for a business 
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firm, but the Federal Government is 
not a business, and should not be al- 
lowed to “disguise” its huge debt by 
calling part of it “assets.” 


Will Tax Base Be Spread? 

Estimating the amount of income 
the Federal Government will receive 
from taxes at nearly six billion dol- 
lars in 1939-1940 if recovery con- 
tinues, the President suggested that 
Congress provide new tax bills to 
raise money for national defense 
spending and certain recovery mea- 
sures. Congress will be 
allowed to make up its 
own mind on the type of 
taxes to be used. Con- 
servative Democrats, led 
by Vice President Gar- 
ner, May use this tax idea 
as a means of strength- 
ening an economy drive. 
This would be done by 
extending the present in- 
come tax to cover about 
9,000,000 people instead 
of the 3,000,000 it now 
touches. They argue that 
people don’t worry a lot 
about the spending pro- 
gram because it does not 
touch them directly in 
increased taxation — 
most of the money is 
borrowed by the Treas- 
ury. But, they say, if 
the people were forced 
to pay increased taxes 
they might begin de- 
manding a halt on expenditures. 

Politics is sure to tangle up Con- 
gressional attempts to cut down on 
spending. The President brought this 
home with a sting when he dared 
Congress to balance the budget by 
economy. If you want to, he said, you 
must cut down farm relief spending, 
veterans’ pensions, the CCC, high- 
ways, public works, flood control and 
social security at least one third. 
Congressmen merely smiled weakly 
because they know the political 
strength represented by the organ- 
ized veterans and farmers of the na- 
tion. However, if Congressmen were 
ordered to pass a tax bill adding 
6,000,000 new income tax payers, 
they might conclude that cutting ex- 
penditures was less dangerous than 
going after more taxpayers. Even 
many liberals who favor continued 
spending also believe that more peo- 
ple should be forced to pay income 
taxes to support the government. 
Therefore, a serious effort to over- 
haul the taxation system is ex- 
pected to begin soon. Treasury tax 
experts already are studying this 
subject and will make recommenda- 
tions to Congress. 
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Revising New Deal Laws 
Along the line of new legislation, 
the President said that railroad aid, 
a revision of the Social Security Act 
of 1935 to cover more wage earners, 
perfecting the crop control program 
to give farmers better prices for 
products, and reorganization of the 
varidus government bureaus and de- 
partments should be considered. He 
added that the nation generally had 
accepted the many reforms that his 
New Deal had enacted since 1933, 
and the main job of Congress this 
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session was to amend certain of these 
laws, and revise certain agencies so 
that they will perform their duties 
more efficiently. He pleased business 
circles by calling on labor to patch 
up its differences and cooperate with 
industry in the coming year. 
Although the President showed no 
signs of retreating on his “spending 
for recovery” program, his recom- 
mendations for new laws were made 
in very general terms, with the final 
form to be decided by Congress. 
From 1933 to 1938 the President and 
his close advisors did most of the 
drafting of legislation and then sub- 
mitted it to Congress for approval. 
This process was denounced as “a 
surrender” by Congress of its right 
to make laws. The President’s sup- 
porters contended, however, that 
firm leadership is needed in Congress 
to get work done, and without some- 
one to lead them the 531 Senators 
and Representatives would just mill 
around and accomplish nothing. Fol- 
lowing the 1938 Congressional elec- 
tions, which greatly increased Re- 
publican strength in Congress, and 
strengthened the hand of anti-New 
Deal Democrats, the prediction was 


made that Congress would take back 
its right to enact the laws of the land. 
In this connection, the position of 
Vice President Garner is interesting 
to note. The Vice President has been 
looked upon as a figure-head official, 
who merely presided over the Sen- 
ate, and voted in case of ties. But 
Garner has used his long years of 
experience in Congress to become a 
power in Senate affairs, and is said 
to be leading the Conservative Dem- 
ocratic forces in both houses. 


Leaders of Congress 

According to custom, both major 
parties held caucuses to select lead- 
ers in both Houses during the 76th 
Congress. The Democrats sought 
unity in the face of Republican gains 
by re-electing Senator Alben Bark- 
ley of Kentucky as Majority Leader 
of the Senate, while Senator J. Ham- 
ilton Lewis of Illinois will again 
serve as “whip” to keep members in 
line on important bills. The Republi- 
can minority leader in the Senate 
will continue to be Senator Charles 
L. McNary of Oregon. 

Speaker of the House William B. 
Bankhead of Alabama was re-elected 
to that post, and Representative Sam 
Rayburn will continue as majority 
floor leader of House Democrats. The 
Republicans elected Joseph Martin, 
Jr., of Massachusetts to succeed Rep- 
resentative Snell of New York, who 
retired. In taking his post, Repre- 
sentative Martin promised Speaker 
Bankhead that the Republican mi- 
nority would become the majority 
after the 1940 elections. Speaker 
Bankhead returned the compliment 
by jokingly hoping that “Joe will re- 
main minority leader of the House 
for years and years.” 





JOBS FACING CONGRESS 
1. Work-relief — Congress _ will 
seek to control spending of funds. 
2. Socal Security Act— May be 
revised to cover more wage earn- 
ers, and give aged more liberal 
pensions. 
3. Railroads—Legislation is needed 
to aid this financially hard-pressed 
industry. 
4. Agriculture—Critics ef Federal 
crop control will seek to relax re- 
strictions on production, and guar- 
antee farmers a good price for 
crops. 
5. National Labor Relations Act— 
The A. F. of L., and industrialists, 
want to curb N.L.R.B.’s author- 
ity; critics also argue that the Act 
is “one-sided” and favors labor 
unduly. 
6. Reorganization — President 
wants bill to “streamline” and mod- 
ernize Governmental machinery; 
previous request for action was 
defeated last year. 
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RESOLVED: That the United States Gov- 
ernment should cease to use public 
funds for stimulating business. 


Foreword 

ELIEF for the unemployed is 
R here to stay. Both major po- 
litical parties have come to 
this conclusion, the point of argu- 
ment being directed primarily 
against the methods of spending and 
administering the vast millions the 
Government has appropriated. This 
week President Roosevelt in his 
budget message anticipates that $2,- 
266,165,000 will be needed for this 
purpose alone for the Fiscal year 

1940 beginning next July. 

The subject of relief through work 
projects, whether it be W-P.A., 
P.W.A., N.Y.A., C.C.C., F.H.A. or any 
of the other alphabetical agencies, 
affects everyone in the nation. We 
are either the recipients of these 
“Pennies from Heaven,” as one 
writer terms it, or the taxpayers 
who must shoulder the burden of in- 
creased levies to sustain the lives of 
the 8 to 11 million unemployed who 
are unabsorbed by industry. It thus 
seems timely that one of the out- 
standing questions adopted by thou- 
sands of high school debaters this 
season should be: “Resolved: that the 
United States Government should 
cease to use public funds for stimu- 
lating business.” Another wording of 
the proposition is: “Resolved: that 
the Government should continue its 
relief policy embracing both direct 
and work relief as now in effect.” For 
the sake of stating the problem in its 
sharpest form, we have used the first 
phrasing. 

The political aspect of relief has 
most recently been brought to light 
by the report of the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Campaign Expenses 
headed by Senator Morris Sheppard 
(Democrat) of Texas. This commit- 
tee charges that W.P.A. and other re- 
lief funds were used by politicians as 
vote-getters in last year’s elections 
in certain states. Sixteen legislative 
recommendations were offered to 
remedy this situation. 

It should be understood that re- 
lief costs are but a part of all New 
Deal spending programs under at- 
tack. National defense, veterans’ 
pensions, and public works generally 
are expensive. President Roosevelt 
and his advisers believe that this 
Spending will increase the national 
income from sixty to eighty or more 
billions of dollars annually, which 
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Government Spending vs. Economy 
A Debate Prepared by George C. Williams 


will eventually raise the tax reve- 
nues sufficiently to offset the expen- 
ditures and balance the budget. 
Economists hostile to the President’s 
viewpoint see financial ruin in con- 
tinued expenditures, yearly deficits, 
a steadily mounting national debt 
and what they term excessive taxa- 
tion. It is in the field of relief spend- 
ing, however, where it is charged 
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that most waste has occurred. And it 
is with this in mind that we focus 
our attention on the relief angle. 
The 76th Congress, now in session, 
undoubtedly will regard relief for 
the unemployed as one of the out- 
standing problems confronting it. In 
the past year members have broken 
party lines to voice approval or to 
condemn what some term the “New 
Deal spending spree,” and what oth- 
ers consider the most logical solution 
to a social problem affecting us all. 


Negative Argument 

(“Pro-Spending”’ ) 
URING the past year the prob- 
lem of a permanent policy of 
government spending to promote 
unemployment relief has been 
brought to the fore more forcibly 
than ever. Recently Marriner Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, advocated a continuance of 
the policy of spending, and asserted 
that a balanced budget must wait for 

an increased national income. 

In 1937 a drastic slump was caused 
by a sudden cessation of national 
spending, and many economists feel 
that this severely retarded the march 


toward national recovery. New Deal 
economists believe that any sharp re- 
duction or abolition of the program 
would result in widespread suffering, 
and perhaps disorder and rioting. 

According to the latest figures 
there are approximately 11 million 
persons unemployed, and to a great 
extent unemployable, by private in- 
dustry. If the “made work” projects 
were to cease, the nation would be 
faced with a situation unparalleled 
in history. 

Virtually all the projects carried 
out by the P.W.A., W.P.A. and other 
such agencies are of lasting benefit 
to the nation. Most are in the nature 
of permanent public improvements. 
To name but a few, we find the T.V.A. 
and allied hydro-electrical projects 
bringing about lower power and 
light rates, and combining with them 
the lasting benefits of flood and navi- 
gation control. The study of soil ero- 
sion and its subsequent remedy has 
also been made possible through 
government funds and “made labor.” 
Thousands of public buildings, 
schools and improved roads have 
been built through the cooperation of 
government agencies, benefiting mu- 
nicipalities in every section of Amer- 
ica. Thus, it seems a strong point for 
the Negative to maintain that there 
is a decided value from the stand- 
point of permanent investment in 
continuing government spending for 
relief purposes. 


America vs. Europe 


There is a startling contrast be- 
tween our system in America and the 
methods of caring for the unem- 
ployed in Europe. While our admin- 
istration is federal in scope, the 
states, counties and municipalities 
have the say in selecting the projects 
to be carried out by people in their 
own locality. Thus, the wages paid 
the workers are spent locally; and in 
the majority of cases, materials used 
are purchased from local merchants. 
So we are really benefiting the entire 
community by providing far more 
than merely aid to the unemployed. 

In Europe, however, we find sys- 
tems which would never be tolerated 
in America. Britain employs the hu- 
miliating “dole” system in which the 
government makes an out-and-out 
gift of funds scarcely enough to keep 
the family alive. Germany also has 
unemployment despite Herr Goeb- 
bels’ statements to the contrary. The 
unemployed are placed in work 
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camps where they receive no money 
whatever for their labor. Russia ac- 
complishes many of her public works 
projects through forced labor of po- 
litical prisoners, of which there is al- 
ways an abundance. 

Unemployment in Italy became an 
acute problem and was solved only 
by Il Duce’s policy of starting a war 
to absorb the unemployed. Japan’s 
low wage scale has scattered em- 
ployment all over the islands in a 
mad scramble to fload world markets 
with the cheapest merchandise avail- 
able. But the undeclared war in 
China is disposing of thousands of 
unemployables on a wholesale scale. 
It is thus a practical Negative point 
to maintain that the American sys- 
tem of unemployment relief spend- 
ing is desirable to the nation and 
everyone concerned in avoiding ex- 
cessive regimentation and foreign 
aggression. 

Unemployment relief by made 
work has met with the approval of 
the heads of municipalities as well as 
business leaders. At the recent con- 
ference of* Mayors of American 
Cities, it was the opinion of these offi- 
cials who must deal with 
these problems daily that 
there are at least 2,800,000 
employables who should be 
on the W.P.A. roles. They 
reached the conclusion that 
a form of permanent em- 
ployment for these people 








created through the orders placed 
by non-federal programs of P.W.A. 
alone, which shows the great eco- 
nomic value of this type of work. In 
June of 1938 material on order for 
iron and steel amounted to $228,450,- 
000; foundry and machine shop 
products, $109,350,000; lumber and 
millwork, $59,100,000; cement, $38,- 
850,000; concrete products, $38,100,- 
000; brick and tile, $33,150,000; 
heating materials, $24,300,000; 
plumbing materials, $21,900,000; and 
other materials, $256,800,000. Like- 
wise the food, clothing, and other 
consumers’ goods industries are re- 
ceiving steady support from the pur- 
chasing power of families now on 
relief. It is generally agreed that in- 
creased mass buying power is essen- 
tial to the recovery of industry. 


A Permanent Problem 
Labor-saving machinery has cut 
down employment to the extent that 
business finds it is unable to absorb 
millions of men in private industry. 
Some provision must be made to em- 
ploy them. Since public works are 
essential to the welfare of the nation, 


there must he a continual program 
of repair and replacement carried 
on. Thus, we see that the provision 
of “made work” to employ these 
normal unemployables is of benefit 
to the man employed, to industry 
which sells the supplies, and to the 
state, county and municipalities. 

Since it is necessary, desirable and 
beneficial to all concerned, the Nega- 
tive may well contend that The Gov- 
ernment of the United States should 
not cease its policy of using public 
funds for stimulating business, and 
should continue the relief program 
which is now in effect. 


Affirmative Argument 
(‘‘Anti-Spending”’ ) 

HE pressing need for the contin- 
uation of Government unem- 
ployment spending has definitely 
passed; and today in the minds of 
Americans looms the necessity of 
curtailing expenditure if our national 
economy is not to face complete col- 
lapse. The great buckets of money 
which have been poured into the 
governmental spending pump have 
brought little more than an 














on public works would be 
most beneficial to the mu- 








nicipalities. 


State Plan Ineffective 
Before the Federal Gov- 
ernment took over the 
problem of administering 
relief funds, the states 
proved they were unable to 
handle the assignment. For 








example, in Ohio in 1932 
and °33, before the W.P.A. 
was in operation, a rural 
majority in the State Leg- 
islature blocked relief 
funds for the large cities, 
and Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Columbus and To- 
ledo all suffered badly. 





equal amount from the 
pump, but they have worn 
down the financial re- 
sources of the average man, 
and especially of the busi- 
ness man who has been 
carrying the buckets. 

In 1933-34 there was 
doubtless an emergency 
which called for an imme- 
diate remedy. The late 
C.W.A. (Civil Works Ad- 
ministration) was set up, 
and for its year of opera- 
tion cost Uncle Sam $850,- 
000,000. This was when 
employment was at its low+ 
est ebb, and depression 











All manner of industry 
has been definitely benefit- 
ed by W.P.A. and P.W.A. 
activities in supplying ma- 
terials. The U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has made a 
survey of five important 
industries supplying mate- 




















rial for public works—ce- 
ment, steel, lumber, brick 
and plumbing supplies. It 
shows that in these indus- 
tries 1,956,000,000 man 
hours of labor has been 
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1107 playgrounds 


5,824 travelling libraries 


WHAT W.P.A. HAS DONE 


Each picture represents some of the results of 
Works Progress Administration expenditures. 


"197,254 works of art 


Illustration by Omar P. Goslin and Delos Blackmar. From 
Windows on the World by Kenneth M. Gould, (Stackpole Sons) 


reached desperate propor- 
tions. This agency was later 
renamed the W.P.A. and 
P.W.A., and the appropria- 
tion for this type of “made 
work” for 1939 is $1,604,- 
000,000. 





A Dangerous Policy 
Today, however, the 
American public is rapidly 
beginning to realize the 
fact that this continued 
government spending pol- 
icy is dangerous, and no 
longer necessary. In a sur- 
vey published January 6 
by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion, it is re- 
vealed that 61% of the 
American voters believe 
that the Federal Govern- 
ment is pursuing the wrong 
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course in this spending policy. In 
1934 only 40% held this opinion. 
Because of this government spend- 
ing during the years when the states 
and municipalities were financially 
crippled, these states today are in 
better shape than in previous years to 
handle their own problem of relief 
for their unemployed. The great 
failure of the W.P.A. has been the 
inefficient manner in which it has 
been administered. Even if these 
large-scale programs had been nec- 
essary and the most desirable means 
of handling the problem, there was 
still a waste through inefficiency of 


at least 40% of the money appropri- 


ated since 1934. . 

Therefore, since we have passed 
the “emergency” stage, and since 
“pump priming” through govern- 
ment relief spending has been unsuc- 
cessful in eliminating unemployment 
or stimulating a great business re- 
vival, it is practical to assume that 
it should be stopped as a national 
policy. 

The excessive amount of spending 
for relief purposes under the New 
Deal can only be understood if we 
compare it with the general policy of 
the government before 1929. During 
the period from March 4, 1933, to 
April 30, 1936, the Federal Govern- 
ment spent $39,535,915,693, or a sum 
equal to approximately 40% of all 
Federal Government expenses since 
the day George Washington took his 
first oath of office to July 1, 1933. In 
other words, 40% of all governmen- 
tal expenses for 144 years! 


Government “by” the People 


A decade ago Americans believed 
that they should support their Gov- 
ernment. The converse seems to be 
the case today, with millions taking 
it for granted that the Government 
Owes everyone a living, come what 
may. This feeling, which to a great 
extent has been promoted through 
the W.P.A. and P.W.A. programs, is 
actually doing much to curtail nor- 
mal reemployment by private indus- 
try. 

Many economists maintain that 
this financial gamble on the part of 
the Government to stimulate busi- 
ness via the “made work” and other 
pump priming routes is a definite fal- 
lacy. The view that Government def- 
icits (or “investments”) create buy- 
ing power, frequently urged by the 
President, seems to overlook the far 
greater buying power for capital 
goods, especially, which is held up or 
frightened away by the fear of what 
the Government will do next. This, 
combined with the excessive taxa- 
tion borne by everyone, and the in- 
creased borrowing, has undermined 
confidence in the Government’s cred- 
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it to such an extent that private in- 
vestment has been discouraged, and 
normal buying on the part of the 
average person as well as industry 
curtailed. 

Another undesirable effect of this 
spending is that even the man on the 
relief payrolls is paying dozens of 
hidden taxes as well as the daily visi- 
ble ones he encounters at every turn. 
Many economists say that taxes have 


nal 


Talburt in the N. Y. World-Telegram 
THE PIG IN A POKE! 


actually reached the point of dimin- 
ishing returns. Thus, if the antici- 
pated revenue from taxation is drop- 
ping off, the fears of sober-minded 
citizens for the financial future are 
far from groundless. Where then can 
the Negative, or proponents of the 
spending policy, see in its continu- 
ance any trace of desirability? 


Hurts National Credit 

But the harmful social effects of 
the policy of creating “made work” 
jobs, and spending billions to main- 
tain them overshadow even the eco- 
nomic arguments. While all are 
agreed that this spending and amass- 
ing of a terrific public debt has a dev- 
astating effect upon the national 
credit, it is also a weakening influ- 
ence on the moral fibre of the nation 
as well. It is creating, through this 
“Government owes me a living” idea, 
a perennially dependent class of 
idlers; and stifling all semblance of 
ambition in a large group of Ameri- 
cans. Easy money has never been 
conducive to the energy and initia- 
tive which have created the best in 
American thought and achievement. 
We need not agree with some critics 
that the Administration is creating a 
socialist or communist state. The ma- 
jority of Americans would not toler- 
ate that. But the Affirmative does 
contend that the danger to private 
initiative is great, and that the fiber 
of the American people is being 
weakened. 





Since this spending of excessive 
sums of money has long been a po- 
litical tool as recently charged by the 
Sheppard Committee: since there is 
no necessity for continuing this pol- 
icy and it has outlived its usefulness; 
and since it has become harmful to 
the nation and to its people as a 
whole, it seems logical to contend 
that the Government should cease 
its policy of relief spending to stimu- 
late industry. 


Magazine References 


Note: On account of the obviously 
current nature of this question, and the 
constant change of political, economic 
and social conditions affecting it, we 
have listed here only the important 
articles in generally circulated period- 
icals appearing since the summer of 
1937. 


American City: Vol. 53; May 1938. Three 
articles. “Wise Spending Involves Care- 
ful Planning,” p. 37; “Cost Premium of 
Work Relief,” p. 54; “$1,007,440,512 for 
2,714 Local Projects,” p. 103. Editorial 
material. 

American City: Vol. 53; May 1938. Three 
711, December 1937. “Survey of Work 
Relief Policies,” by A. E. Burns and P. 
Kerr. 

Business Week: p. 26, June 19, 1937. “Un- 
employment—Relief Measures—Federal 
Relief.” Charts and Figures. 

Business Week: p. 60. May 14, 1938. “Spend- 
ing the Three Billion Dollars.” 

Christian Science Monitor: (Weekly Mag- 
azine) July 13, 1938. p. 1. “Should Relief 
be Returned to the States?” Senators 
Vandenberg and Green (Debate) 


Congressional Digest: Vol. 173; p. 92. June 
1937. “Should Congress Balance the 
Budget?” Pro and Con arguments by 
leading Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. 

Monthly Labor Review: Vol. 46; p. 16. Jan- 
uary, 1938. “Employment Resulting from 
P.W.A. Construction.” Editorial ma- 
terial. 

Nation: Vol. 146; p. 728. April 16, 1938. 
“Spend or Starve?” Editovial. 

Nation: Vol. 146; p. 755. April 23, 1938. 
“Spending and Recovery.” Editorial. 

Nation’s Business: p. 26; October 1938. 
“Coming—$5,000,000 per Month.” 

New Republic: Vol. 94; p. 327. April 20, 
1938. “Confidential: to the President; 
Return. to the Policy of Pump-Priming,” 
by B. Bliven. 

Saturday Evening Post: Vol. 220; p. 122. 
July 3, 1937. “Mr. Hopkins Puts the 
Questions.” 

School and Society: Vol. 46; p. 115. July 
24, 1937. “Federal Relief and Public Ed- 
ucation in the States,” by W. C. Bagley. 

Scholastic: Vol. 32; p. 15S. March 19, 1938. 
“Additional $250,000,000 Voted for Work 
Relief.” 

Survey: Vol. 73; p. 192. June 1937. “Next 
Step in Federal Relief.” 

Survey: Vol. 74; p. 70. March 1938. “These 
Past Five Years,” by W. H. Matthews. 
Survey: Vol. 74; p. 138. May 1938. “Social 

Work and Politics,” by W. Haber. 

Survey: Vol. 74; p. 268. August 1938. “Job 
Finding Joins Relief,” by H. M. Som- 
mers. 

Vital Speeches: Vol. 4; p. 123. December 1, 
1937. “Unwarranted pressure—Federal 
Taxation for Welfare Purposes,” by T. J. 
Coolidge. 
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Ewing Galloway 
At city polling places, citizens must register to vote in the prima- 
ries and general elections. Registration prevents repeated voting. 





Ewing Gallowa y Ewing Galloway 
This is the common system of vot- the voting machine prevents 
ing by secret ballot. The state prints fraud in counting for the ma- 
forms and issues them. A voter chine automatically recordseach 
marks his and puts it in the box. vote cast, and keeps account. 


Courtesy N.Y. Public Library 
Above. In the bad old days when city government was at its worst, 
elections were full of corruption. A favorite trick was to bribe a bum 
to vote in several precincts, under various names. When the real 
owner of a name appeared to vote he was driven from the polls. 


Right: In the presidential election of 1876, repeaters, “floaters,” 
and bribe-takers were placed in a cage in the U. S. Circuit Court, N. Y. 





“Dirty Politics” 

“f‘XORRUPT PRACTICES,” “ward-heeler,” “machine 
politician.” Endless repetition of these phrases has 

fixed in our minds the idea that politics is essentially dis- 

honest. Merely labelling a public official “politician” is 

often a smear. (As though a man could succeed in politics 

without being a politician!) 

Yet there are reasons, and good ones, why politics in 
America has gained a name so black. Corrupt practices 
have indeed fouled the selection of many candidates, 
many election campaigns, and the administration of many 
offices. Bribery, graft, the granting of special privileges 
for campaign contributions, the rifling of treasuries— 
all these practices have exploited the public in the past, 
and still do to some extent. 

The party system of selecting people for office has 
opened the way for graft. That, and the ingenuity of poli- 
ticians in discovering ways to turn a dishonest penny. 
Many political scandals have rocked the nation. Whole 
city governments have submitted to the outrageous con- 
trol of “rings,” such as that of ““Boss” Tweed in New York, 
Crump in Memphis, Penrose in Philadelphia, and Pender- 
gast in Kansas City. The methods have been much the 
same, everywhere, regardless of which party employed 
them. The machine is particularly effective among the 
poor and ignorant voters who cannot manage their own 
affairs. 


The Machine Not the Only Offender 


But the responsibility for corruption lies not only upon 
politicians and their machines. It lies upon the voters for 
their failure to be well-informed about politics and ac- 
tive in working for honest government. It is a shocking 
fact, taken for granted by the politicians, that all but one 
in a hundred voters in a well-organized precinct in nor- 
mal times obediently vote as they are told to, without 
question. This misuse of the ballot accounts for the sweep- 


ing victories of groups such as Tammany Hall which for 


years dominated New York City politics. 
“Business interests” are often to blame for helping 


their candidates into office by any handy means. Cor-. 


porations have been shown to have financed entire cam- 
paigns of “right-thinking men.” Some companies have 
contributed to both parties in state and national cam- 
paigns in order to be sure of a friend in court. 

Politics today is cleaner than fifty years ago, but the 
machine still rolls along kicking up dirt. It would be use- 
less to abolish the party system, for the system serves 
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HONEST ELECTIONS: THE HIGH COST OF VOTES 


government well in many ways. It pro- 
yides for raising and placing issues be- 
fore the public, and for training men for 
office. 

The primary system took the nom- 
inating of candidates away from the 
machine. Until recently, candidates were 
selected “by a few men meeting in a 
smoke-filled room.” But after both par- 
ties adopted direct primaries the peo- 
ple had a chance to nominate their own 
candidates by vote. 


Laws for Clean Elections 


The extension of the merit system in 
Civil Service has kept graft out of the 
appointment of officials. Corrupt prac- 
tices acts, both by’ the states and by 
the Federal government have made for 
cleaner elections. These laws require 
voters to register, permit party watch- 
ers at the polls, prohibit campaigning 
or intimidation at the polls, and pun- 


ate 


ish tampering with ballots. The Federal 
act requires the names of people who 
contribute over $100 to campaigns, and 
the publication of the names of those 
who are paid more than $10 for services. 
Candidates for House and Senate as well 
as both political parties must file state- 
ments of all collections and expendi- 
tures, and are forbidden to promise of- 
fice in return for favors. 

Since those Acts, special Congression- 
al committees have inquired into many 
campaigns and have revealed startling 
facts. Senators Newberry (Michigan), 
Smith (Illinois), and Vare (Pennsyl- 
vania) were all shown to have spent 
fortunes obtaining their seats. As a re- 
sult the Senate refused to seat Vare and 
Smith. At present the Sheppard Com- 
mittee is investigating the recent elec- 
tions and has discovered that pressure 
was used in three states to get votes 
from WPA workers. 
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Chart by Pictorial Statistics from Govern- 
ment in Action (Harcourt Brace & Co.) 
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leaders, like the Tammany politician above, must turn in so 
many votes for the machine. This has led to antold fraud. Each per- 
son registered gives an address—hence vacant lots, playgrounds, piers, 
and abandoned shacks (below) are offered as residences. 


Wide Worid 
After the 1937 elections Senator Lester Clee, Republican candidate 
for Governor of New Jersey, demanded a recount of 300,000 votes 
cast in Jersey City, where the Democratic Mayor Frank Hague, has 
long been “hoss.” The Hague forces sealed up the ballots. 


ut the 


international News Service 
William S. Vare, former Republican boss 
of Philadelphia, was denied a seat in the 
U. S. Senate because he spent teo much 
on his campaign. 


Underwood ¢@ Underwood 


Right. Secretary of the Interior Albert 
Fall, during the Harding Administration, 
was the center of a national scandal, 
known as the Teapot Dome affair. Fall 
leased government oil lands in Wyoming 
and California to his friends, Sinclair 
and Doheny. A Senate investigating com- 
mittee revealed that Doheny gave Fall 
$100,000. Fall (shown here old and ill) 
resigned, but was convicted, fined and 
imprisoned. 








AN AMERICAN “solidarity,” “hemi- 

sphere defense,” the “good neighbor” 
policy—slogans like these are in the air. 
For the United States is rapidly becom- 
ing more conscious of its links with the 
20 Latin American republics. Our states- 
men have just returned from the Pan 
American Congress at Lima and our 
businessmen are thinking hard about 
ways to increase their South American 
markets, but the average North American 
knows little about life in Latin America. 
Miss Mary Lincoln Orr has lived and 
painted in South and Central America 
for several years and has grown to love 
their people. Life in these countries is 
full of oddities, and she has brought 
together here a few glimpses of customs, 
resources, and problems of the tropics. 

















WALKING HAYSTACK 


When a load of green hay rolls to- 
ward you for the first time, you rub 
your eyes in astonishment. You stand 
still and close your eyes a moment to be 
sure it isn’t your astigmatism playing 
tricks. 

Anything can happen close to the 
Equator! Weird stories of earthquakes, 
of witchcraft, of army ants that travel 
relentlessly, tumble into mind as the 
hay continues its advance upon you. 
Apparently it travels under its own 
power. 

Only when it approaches closely do 
you behold its long ears, its gray snout, 
and its four graceful feet clicking reg- 
ularly at the bottom of the load. When 
the mound suddenly brays with stac- 
cato tones that embrace a musical 
scale, you realize a “Colombian night- 
ingale” is well nigh buried in the grass 
he transports. 

The patient burro still plods the 
Andes mountains at the same work he 
did years before Columbus discovered 
the New World. 
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Pan American Curiosity Shop 
Written and Illustrated by Mary Lincoln Orr 
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SIX LITTLE EGGS WENT TO MARKET 











PAPER IS A LUXURY 


There are no secrets down below the 
Rio Grande. You could not keep a pur- 
chase to yourself if you tried because 
the stores never have wrapping paper 
to conceal your bundle from the eyes of 
the neighbors. Even in the large cities 
the shops lack plain paper and paste- 
board boxes. Tissue paper is an un- 
known luxury. Large firms may use 
newspapers to cover your purchase, 
but the small storekeepers pass it over 
“as is.” You carry it as best you can. 

Buy a dozen eggs in the tropics— 
only you never buy so many. You get 
three or more carefully rolled in a 
dried banana leaf. Each egg is sepa- 
rated by a bit of straw, making the 
whole look like a string of sausage. A 
fish may be swathed around its middle 
with a banana leaf—just enough pro- 
tection to avoid slipping. A hunk of 
meat, and all meat is chopped in unde- 








CUSTARD APPLE, % ACTUAL SIZE 














terminable chunks, will be lifted be- 
tween two breadfruit leaves into the 
basket atop your servant’s head. 

From a rubber hot water bottle toa 
masquerade costume, everything 
swings openly on the customer’s arm 
as she goes from store to store. Step 
into an open front shop in Puerto Cor- 
tez, Honduras, and find an antique Bi- 
ble from Spain. You may take it away 
covered by a newspaper printed in In- 
dia. The world seems a little place 
after all. 


CUSTARD OFF THE TREE 


The housewife in Colombia never 
needs to cook a dessert for her family. 
She can step into her patio garden and 
pick a custard right off the custard- 
apple tree. Actual fact! 

She simply scoops the creamy white 

















pulp out of the sheil, presses it through 
a sieve to remove the shiny black seeds, 
and presto! It is ready for the table 
looking exactly like a cooked pudding. 

The custard apple is larger than a 


northern apple. It has a tougher and | 


more crinkled exterior. The wrinkled 
yellow skin with its brilliant pink 
blush seems to make the custard apple 
the grandfather of all the apples. 


A LIVING CIGAR STORE INDIAN 


Tall, stiff and determined, the Pa- 
Paya tree stands above the relentless 
creep of tropical Panama. So different 
from the lush jungle growth at its feet, 
the papaya ranges skyward as gaunt as 
a totem pole. 

Its fruit, the delicious paw-paw mel- 
lon, forms an elongated face below the 
crest of upright leaves that top the tree. 

Straight trunk, long face, and feath- 
ered head-dress make the papaya tree 
a living image of the familiar cigar 
store Indian of fifty years ago, and add 
a note of comedy to the banks of the 
Panama Canal. 
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Congress at Work 


Function of the Schools in Building the Enlightened 
Electorate Needed as a Steel Bulwark of Democracy 


HE Seventy-Sixth Congress 

of the United States is in ses- 

sion. Its problems and per- 
sonnel are headline news. An awak- 
ened public interest will be following 
its trends and achievements. 

Alert Social Studies teachers will 
seize this opportunity to lead their 
students to a better understanding of 
the organization and work of our na- 
tional legislative body. Directly from 
the news and the many current arti- 
cles on Congress, we can study this 
institution: its powers, limitations, 
organization, leaders, legislative pro- 
cedures, relation to the administra- 
tive and judiciary departments of 
government, and the influence of the 
people on its lawmaking. Considera- 
ble time should be given to learning 
how a bill is passed, inefficiencies in 
the functioning of the Congressional 
body, and the need for forceful and 
courageous leadership. 

Of course, primary attention will 
be given to the problems and out- 
comes of this session of Congress, to 
the legislative measures that are be- 
ing considered, to the gains in socio- 
economic progress which may be ef- 
fected. But a basic understanding of 
the history, the purposes, and rela- 
tionships of a representative Con- 
gress—its strengths and weaknesses 
should be studied at the same time. 

In addition to feature articles and 
news items dealing with Congress, 
Scholastic has published a pamphlet, 
Congress at Work, designed to stim- 
ulate interest and to provide refer- 
ence material for a fruitful study of 
Congress and its work. The para- 
mount aim of the pamphlet has been 
to avoid the heavy, turgid dullness 
characteristic of so many approaches 
to this subject which fail to capture 
the imagination and enthusiasm of 
students. The editors of Scholastic 
feel satisfied that Congress at 
Work will prove a uniquely useful 
educational vehicle because it has 
been especially designed to instil in 
students a lively interest in their na- 
tional legislature, without sacrificing 
anything important or essential to a 
thorough understanding of the sub- 
ject. Suggestions on the use of this 
pamphlet will be printed in the Feb- 
ruary 4 Teacher Edition. 
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FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 


MYSTERY STORY 


Students who enjoy detective stories 
will want to read Melville D. Post’s 
The Wrong Hand (11), one of the 
Uncle Abner series. Lead them to com- 
pare Post’s technique in telling this 
story with Poe’s formula for relating a 
mystery. Is the solution developed 
along with the mystery or is it ex- 
plained in the end? Which method 
gives the reader most insight into the 
plot? Which carries the greatest sus- 
pense? How do these authors make use 
of the setting to create atmosphere for 
their stories? What method did Abner 
use in solving a mystery? Describe 
methods used by other famous detec- 
tives of mystery fiction. 


FRONTIER FILM 


Do your students enjoy stories of ad- 
venture and excitement? If so, they 
will enjoy reading the review of the 
film, Jesse James (30). Ask them to 
discuss the value of the film in pictur- 
ing life on the Western borders, from 
the 1840’s to the 1880’s. Some reading 
on conditions during that period may 
be assigned to determine the authen- 
ticity of the scenes portrayed in the 
film. 


GUIDANCE 

Students should take to heart the ad- 
vice about accepting rides from care- 
less drivers given in Boy Dates Girl 
(33). Discuss why Tootsie, the out-of- 
towner, was not likely to be a success 
with the Central High crowd. 

Young people who are interested in 
the selection of a vocation should read 
Selling + Words + Printing = Adver- 
tising (25-E) to learn how to equip 
themselves for the work and how to 
break into the profession. 


SEMESTER TEST 

A semester test (32) on material 
published in Scholastic since last fall 
has been included in this issue, with 
answers on page 2-T. 


NEWS QUIZ 

Let your students turn themselves 
into a temporary examining commit- 
tee and prepare a news quiz on the 
happenings of the week covered in the 
March of Events (7-10), to be answered 
by class discussion. 





SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 13-S to 
20-S, as well as other Social Studies fea- 
tures in the common sections.) 


THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 

With the opening of Congress, stu- 
dents will be interested in reading 
about the 1939-1940 budget presented 
to Congress by President Roosevelt 
(13-S). Ask them if they understand 
why this budget met with such bitter 
opposition and from whom. Why do 
critics distrust the policy of govern- 
ment spending for promoting recov- 
ery? Why is a struggle expected over 
the method of handling WPA funds? 
Why does the President oppose the 
idea of turning over the administra- 
tion of WPA funds to each state? 


DEBATE—PUBLIC SPENDING 


A class or school debate may be 
based upon the arguments and mate- 
rials included in Scholastic’s debate: 
“Resolved — that the United States 
should cease to use public funds for 
stimulating business” (15-S). 

Students who take the affirmative 
side may compile and present argu- 
ments and data—on mounting taxa- 
tion and the huge public debt—which 
support the above resolution. Those on 
the negative side will support the New 
Deal—pointing out the advantages and 
benefits of its program to the men em- 
ployed, to industry, and to the state, 
county, and municipality. 


CORRUPT POLITICS 

Students should gain a clearer in- 
sight into the causes and nature of po- 
litical corruption from this week’s 
Problem of Democracy (18-S). Discuss 
why corruption has long persisted in 
American politics. What practices have 
been used to exploit the public. Cite 
illustrations from this article. Do you 
know of corrupt practices in your own 
community or state? Among what 
groups is the political machine par- 
ticularly effective? In general, what 
groups of people are responsible for 
corruption in politics? In what way do 
the “interests” influence political cor- 
ruption? 

Tribe several measures which 
have been used for cleaning up politi- 
cal graft. What have been the findings 
of Congressional Committees which 
have been investigating the election 
campaigns? 

Additional reference material on this 
problem may be found in the follow- 
ing volumes: 

Holcombe, A. N. The New Party Poli- 
tics. 

Kent, F. R. The Great Game of 
Politics. 

Orth, S. P. The Boss and the Machine. 

Salter, J. T. Boss Rule. 

Steffens, Lincoln. Autobiography. 
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PAN AMERICA 


Colorful glimpses of Pan American 
scenes are presented in Pan American 
Curiosity Shop (20-S). by Mary Lin- 
coln Orr. Because of increased interest 
in Pan America since the Lima confer- 
ence, students may want to continue 
a further study of customs and people 
of the Latin American lands. Addi- 
tional sketches may be written by the 
students after further reading and 
— into a Pan American Sketch 

ook. 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 21-E to 
28-E, as well as other English features in 
the common sections.) 


DRAMA 


High school boys and girls will enjoy 
reading the play, Growing Pains, 
(21-E) aloud in class, for it is about 
youngsters of their own age. Ask 
whether they have known boys and 
girls who have experienced the same 
difficulties that George and Terry had. 
Why did George attempt to use words 
that he didn’t understand? Have you 
ever known a girl who rebelled at not 
being allowed to play with boys when 
she grew older? Describe the humor of 
some of the situations this pair met as 
they grew up. What laughable experi- 
ences have you had of a similar nature? 
Urge the class to write a play as a co- 
operative enterprise dealing with the 
humorous side of growing up. Lead the 
students to read other books—as those 
of Tarkington, Rinehart, McKenney— 
which deal with this theme. 


READING SKILLS 

William H. Fetridge, an advertising 
man, gives practical advice to students 
who are interested in entering the ad- 
vertising business. Read his article, 
Selling + Words + Printing — Adver- 
tising, (25-E) to learn how to prepare 
yourself for a job in advertising. 

Directions. Try to gain more power 
and drive in your reading through con- 
centration. Shut everything out of 
your mind except your purpose in 





5; DAYS AT RIO DE JANEIRO | 


’ WORLD FEDERATION of 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


INCLUDED IN THIS 14,000-MILE 
“SUMMER VACATION CRUISE” 
TO SOUTH AMERICA! 





An ideal combination...this notable 
educational event plus ightful 
summer-long cruise on the H d- 
America liner “Rotterdam.” 

53 DAYS... $500 UP 
NOTE: New York sailing, July 5. 4 
N. E. A. Delegates to San Francisco 
may join cruise at New Orleans July 10. 
Interesting folder on request 
WORLD FEDERATION of EDUCATION ASS’NS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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reading this article. Be the master of 
your own mind! Do not let it wander. 
This will improve your speed as well as 
your comprehension. At a signal from 
your teacher, begin to read. (Time 
should be indicated on the black- 
board.) When you have finished, re- 
cord the time and compute your rate 
in number of words a minute. There 
are 1951 words in the article. Check 
your comprehension by writing the 
right word or group of words which 
makes the correct ending to the follow- 
ing sentences: 

1. As an advertising man, Mr. Fet- 
ridge ——————_—_. 

worked on one specialty, was anx- 

ious to get into story writing, en- 

gaged in many types of advertising 
work. 

2. In advertising work, selling ex- 
perience ———_—_—_. 

is essential, is not necessary, tends 

to dull the imagination. 

3. Most advertisements are made up 
of ———————_-. 
many syllabled words, simple words, 
elaborate phraseology. 

4. Experience with school publica- 
tions is ———————_. 

valuable in advertising, wasted ef- 
fort, worse than no experience. 

5. Developing a print shop 

has no real vocational value, is good 
training in the mechanics of adver- 
tising, is mere child’s play. 

6. Much reading and writing will 


be of little help in advertising, im- 

prove one’s vocabulary, give train- 

ing in the mechanics of advertising. 

7. Mr. Fetridge’s advice on getting a 
job is to be ———_——_——__. 

well groomed, interested in the 

work, organized. 

8. A prospective employer is most 
interested in seeing ————————. 

your family, evidences of your work, 

honors you won in school. 


Key for Scoring. 1. engaged in many types 
of advertising work; 2. is essential; 3. simple 
words; 4. valuable in advertising; 5. is good 
training in the mechanics of advertising; 6. 
—— one’s vocabulary; 7. organized; 8. 
evidences of your work. 


POETRY 

How many of your students have 
ever read Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse? The description of this maga- 
zine in the Poetry Corner (27-E) may 
be used to create an interest in the 
publication. Discussion may center on 
Poetry’s contribution to the develop- 
ment of American verse. What are 
some of the characteristics of the “new 
poetry” which has appeared in Poetry? 
How did Poetry’s founder manage to 
publish the magazine? What do you 
consider its chief value today? 


COMPOSITION 

Refer students to The Round Table 
(28-E) for a discussion of the use of 
description in illustration and exposi- 
tion. Ask them to determine the func- 
tion of description in each of the selec- 
tions of student writing included on 


the page. 
WILHELMINA HILL 
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Answers to Semester Tests 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
I. Names in the News. 

3. (Elmer F. Andrews) He’s building @ 
“floor” for wages and a “ceiling” for hours, 

5. (Senator Joseph O’Mahoney) Chair- 
man of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee—the Monopoly Committee. 

7. (Howard Hughes) Flew around the 
world in record time. 

4. (Myron C. Taylor) Former head of 
U.S. Steel, represented U.S. at the Inter- 
national Refugee Committee meetings. 

12. (Frank Murphy) Former Governor 
of Michigan, appointed Attorney General, 

13. (John D. M. Hamilton) Republican 
National Chairman. 

9. (President Benavides of Peru) Was 
host to the Pan-American Conference. 

10. (Harry Hopkins) Former WPA Ad- 
ministrator, new Secretary of Commerce, 

14. (Secretary of the Interior Ickes) 
The U.S. refused to apologize for remarks 
he made about Nazi Germany. 

2. (Konrad Henlein) Sudeten German 
leader who was Adolf Hitler’s spokesman. 

16. (Eduard Benes) Helped found 
Slovakia, resigned as President. 

17. (Duff Cooper) Resigned as head of 
British Navy in protest over Munich. 

19. (Secretary of State Hull) British 
trade pact was victory for his reciprocal 
trade agreements program. 

1l. (Col. Francis Harrington) Army en- 
gineer succeeds Hopkins as WPA head. 

18. (Hugh R. Wilson) American Ambas- 
sador to Germany was called home to re- 
port on Nazi persecutions. 


Il. Multiple choice questions. 

1. A. (Japan pressed her attack on 
China, announced “open door” closed.) 

2. A. (Italian demands for a portion of 
France’s colonial possessions.) 

3. (Rumania, Poland and Russia.) 

4. A. (Gained 82 seats in the House and 
eight in the Senate.) 

5. B. (Du Pont’s nylon and celanese 
product threaten Japan’s raw silk market 
in the hosiery industry.) 

6. B. (cotton.) 


III. Multiple Choice Questions. Wrong 
answers only. 
1. C. (We lead the world in total num- 
ber of fighting planes.) 
2. C. (That ICC railroad rate control be 
given to the RFC.) 
3. C. (Samuel Insull, utilities leader.) 
4. C. (Costing about as much_as they 
did in 1914 before the World War began.) 
5. B. (All nations agreed to a military 
alliance against fascist aggression.) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 

1. Rudyard Kipling. 

2. Marya Zaturenska. 1938. E. A. Robin- 
son and Stephen Benet in the past 

3. Jeeves, P. G. Wodehouse; Abner, Mel- 
ville Davisson Post. 

4. Ruth McKenney. 

5. The Citadel. 

6. Drums Along the Mohawk. 

7. (1) cinnamon for semitar. (2) in- 
dignant for indigent. (3) tenants for ten- 
ets. (4) category for allegory. (5) anec- 
dotes for antidotes. 

8. The future in some unnamed land. 

9. Anne Lindbergh, Eve Curie, Orson 
Welles, Leonardo da Vinci, Steinmetz. 

10. (1) Wilder, The Happy Journey. (2) 
Bond, Mr. Mergenthwirker’s Lobblies. (3) 
London, War. (4) Collinge, Don’t Talk to 
Actors. (5) Cowan, Auf Wiedersehen. (6) 
Stolper, Who Done It? (7) Benson, After 
the Ball. (8) Mangan, The Alligator and 
the Building Blocks. 
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Illustrated is RCA Victor Console Recorder MI-12700 
...records and reproduces at speeds of 78 or 33 1/3 
fr. p. m. using 10”, 12” or 16” records, inside out or 
outside in. Has pick-up tone arm and speaker for im- 
mediate play back...high fidelity amplifier and speaker 
---especially designed motor assembly insures accurate 
recording and play back. 


Splendid new equipment 
brings you all4 essentials 
of a modern recorder 
1. Records and reproduces with 


amazing accuracy. 


2. Sturdily constructed — with- 
stands hard knocks. 
3. Utmost dependability. 


4. Extremely simple operation. 


Many teachers and school ex- 
ecutives have found that the use 
of recording equipment pro- 
vides them with the most accu- 
rate and scientific means of 
determining and correcting 
speech defects—and measur- 
ing pupils’ progress in speech 
and music instruction. A re- 
corder is also invaluable for 


future play back of recordings 
of radio talks by prominent 
speakers, for the study and pro- 
nunciation of foreign lan- 
guages, for the recording of 
school plays, dramas, debates 
and other uses. 

RCAVictor’s newest recorder 
is illustrated on this page. Look 
at its outstanding features—and 
remember— it insures the very 
finest in quality at extremely 
low cost. For more complete 
details write to the address be- 
low. No obligation, of course. 


RCA presents the Magic Key every Sunday, 
2-3 P.M.,E.S.T., on the NBC Blue Network. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA 
radio tubes in their sound equipment. 


crore Th aee laa la) eee — — —~——---= 


Educational Department—RCA Manufacturing Co., loc., Camden, N. J. 
Please send detailed information and price quotations on RCA Victor 





a 
Console Recorder MI-12700. 
GS »- 
School. 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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Address 





Do you desire a demonstration? (No obligation) 
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Heckerman's European Tours 
Summer 1939 
lue ii aoe personally con- 
Offers tremendous value in Ph 
all those history making —- of Central 
Europe. Felder on request. 


HECKERMAN’S GOOD WILL TOURS 
Bedford, Penna. 








READING MENUS for 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


A book full of delightful chats about worthy 
books and their authors—by May Lamberton 
Becker of the New York Herald-Tribune Book 
Review Staff. Conversational, readable, a 
pleasant and inviting introduction to the 
world’s best books. Cloth bound—160 pages—- 
Price: $1.50. 


ORDER FROM 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
402 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Hotel Annapolis will be 
your faithful servant in 
every way possible when 
you come to the Nation's 
Capital—will help you 
plan your tour, direct you 
to any point, and give you 
genéral information. Send 
for FREE "Guide to Wash- 
ington, D. C." 

Special rates for large groups. 












Visit the famous ANCHOR ROOM 
Washington's Most — Cocktail Lounge 


400 ROOMS 
400 BATHS 
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FREE PARKING 





























TEACHERS! 


Your Class Can't Afford to Miss 
Scholastic’s Biggest Bonus Offer 


Two bocklets bound to make history 
in high school classrooms are rolling off 
the presses. One of them is especially 
planned for English and Reading classes 
and the other, for Social Studies classes. 
The English class booklet is entitled 
“Watch Your P.Q.” It is by all odds the 
best brief booklet of sane advice on Per- 
sonality Quotients and what can be done 
about them that’s ever been offered to 
high school students. The Social Studies 
booklet is entitled “Congress at Work.” 
It will be the most engrossing and simpli- 
fied behind-the-scenes picture of the 
U. S. legislative body that has ever been 
made available to high school students. 

Second semester classroom subscribers 
to Scholastic will receive one of these 
booklets FREE. If you missed the letter 
sent to you on the subject, here are de- 


tails of the good news: 


1. Every classroom subscriber for 
the Social Studies Edition for second 
semester will be given a just-off-the- 
press booklet “Congress at Work”—a 
booklet that will really “bring Con- 
gress alive” into the classroom. You 
must see it to appreciate it. 


2. Every classroom subscriber to 
the Edition for English classes for 
second semester will be given our new 
booklet “Watch Your P.Q.”—booklet 
on Personality that will create spirited 
and useful discussions in Oral English 
‘classes. 

3. Every classroom subscriber to 
the Combined Edition for second se- 
mester will receive a copy of both 
“Congress at Work” and “Watch Your 
P.Q.” 

Conditions: classroom orders must be 
for a minimum of ten copies to obtain 
the bonus for each individual classroom 
subscriber. The number of copies of the 
booklets furnished with classroom orders 
will be determined by the number of 
subscriptions on the final or definite 
order from the teacher, not on the tenta- 
tive or “no risk” order. 


Yearly subscribers: teachers and pu- 
pils who sent in their orders last fall for 
the entire year will receive the bonus 
without asking for it. Your copies of the 
booklets will be sent January 20th. Re- 
member your order must be for a mini- 
mum of 10 subscriptions! 











OFF THE PRESS 


The American Association for Adult 
Education is publishing a series of studies 
dealing with the social significance of 
adult education in America. These vol- 
umes, about forty in number, will appear 
over a period of five years. Much of the 
material in these books will have definite 
value and interest for high school teach- 
ers. Brief reviews of some of the pub- 
lished studies follow: 


Ely, Mary L. Why Forums? New York: 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1937. $1.00. 


A wide sampling of diverse types 
of forums is included in this volume. 
Problems, methods, and experiences 
of the Cooper Union Forum, Ford 
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Hall Forum, Dallas Open Forum, 
Town Meeting of the Air, Hartford 
Lecture Series, Sinai Temple Forum, 
Harlem Economic Forum, San Diego 
Church Forum, Social Science Insti- 
tute, and many others are discussed. 
Many practical difficulties in forum 
management relating to leaders, 
speakers, chairmen, program sub- 
jects, publicity, financing, and meth- 
ods of presentation are described 
with concrete illustrations from cur- 
rent experience. 


Hill, Frank Ernest. Listen and Learn. New 
York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1937. $1.25. 





A study of the history and present 
character of education by radio is 
presented in an attempt to determine 
both weaknesses and strong points in 
the program. After direct study of 
present broadcasts and numerous in- 
terviews with listeners, educators, 
and men in the radio business, the 
author outlines improvements that 
should be made in administration, 
technical fields, planning of broad- 
casting schedules, content of broad- 
casting schedules, and supplemen- 
tary aids which would provide a 
stronger program for radio educa- 
tion. 
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Growing Pains 
A Comedy by Aurania Rouverol 


This is one of a series of plays for the High School Theatre, edited 
by Margaret Mayorga, with the cooperation of Samuel French, Inc. 


Copyright, 1933, by Aurania Ellerbeck 
Rouverol 

Copyright, 1934, by Samuel French 

Editor’s Note: “Growing Pains” is a 
comedy of high school boys and girls, 
and for that reason is very popular with 
audiences when produced by students. 
There is only one setting used throughout 
the play, and it may be an elaborate 
California patio or a simple interior. The 
speaking parts are natural ones, and 
even those players who are unskilled in 
dramatic art will find them easy to play. 
In fact, the play is one of the successes 
of high school theatres throughout the 
United States. 


CHARACTERS 


George McIntyre Brian 
Terry McIntyre Omar 
Mrs. McIntyre Hal 
Professor McIntyre Pete 
Sophie Prudence 
Mrs. Patterson Patty 
Elsie Patterson Jane 
Traffic Officer Miriam 
Dutch Vivian 
Extra Boys & Girls 


Act 1 


As the curtain rises, the McIntyres 
are discovered in the patio, enjoying 
the fall sunshine of California. No one 
is paying any attention to George’s dis- 
sertation, mainly because they have 
heard it, with variations, so many times 
before. He must have been going on 
for some time, too, as he is already 
slightly short of breath. 

GeorceE: If you’d give me one intelli- 
gent reason why I can’t have a car— 

Mrs. McIntyre: Why don’t you let 
him have a car now, Howard? Sixteen 
is old enough to get a license. 

Proressor: Because statistics show 
that most of the fatal accidents are 
caused by these young boys and their 
reckless driving. Do you want to pick 
him up in pieces? At least now he’s 
alive— 

Georce: Alive! You don’t call it 
“alive” when I haven’t even got a 
flivver, do you? Might as well be dead 
and buried! Expect me to ask a girl to 
a movie and I have to take her on the 
street car, as if I wasn’t old enough 
to have a car of my own, and my 
parents didn’t trust their own son 
enough to—(Blurts out excitedly) It 
isn’t as if I was one of these speedy 
guys that goes out on debacles! 

PrRoFEssoR: De—what? 

GeorcE: De-bacles! 

Proressor: If you mean debauches, 
son, for heaven’s sake, say so! 

Georce: Omar’s got a car he said I 
could have for five dollars, but he’d 
take four eighty-five— 
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Proressor: I'd like to see the car 
you can get for four eighty-five! I'd 
like to— 

Terry: I’ve seen it! It’s keen. It 
hasn’t any top, and no sides or fenders, 
and no doors, and no gear shift, and 
the clutch is burnt out, and no hood 
to the engine, but— 

PROFESSOR: Has it wheels? 

Georce: Sure! It runs all right. It’s 
stripped, that’s all. If I can’t have a new 
convertible roadster, I’d rather have a 
stripped car. I'll bet if I work on that 
engine for a while— 

Mrs. McIntyre: Be good training for 
him, dear, to have a car that he can 
tinker with. 

PROFESSOR: Very well, son; very 
well! If you want to spend your money 
on some tin monstrosity, go ahead! It’s 
your own money. 

Georce: My money? 

ProFEssor: You won a twenty-dollar 
prize for your essay on Universal 
Peace, didn’t you? 

Georce: Yeah, but gee—that was 
last month—’fore I was sixteen. I 
spent that. 

ProFessor: For what? 

Georce: A gun. 

Proressor: A_ gun! (Incredulous 
pause) Mary, did you know that our 
son wins a twenty-dollar prize for his 
essay on Universal Peace, and buys a 
shotgun with the money? 

GeorceE: It’s not a shotgun. It’s a 
rifle. I'll show it to you, Dad. It’s a 
beaut. A brand new twenty-two. 
(Starts hastily upstairs). 

Proressor: Firearms aren’t safe for 
a boy of his age. 

Mrs. McIntyre: Neither are automo- 
biles—but we’ll have to say our pray- 
ers, and take our chances, along with 
everybody else. I want to keep the 
ehildren happy, and on an even keel 
right now, dear. They have enough 
emotional adjustments to make, this 
next year or two— 

ProFressor: He’s suffering from a 
bad case of exaggerated ego, if you 
want my diagnosis. 

Mrs. McIntyre: It’s adolescence, 
Howard. It’s a disease. 

Proressor: Adolescence! Humph! 
Have they both got it? (He refers now 
to Terry, his daughter.) 

Mrs. McINTyReE: Yes. 

ProFessor: Well, we’ve seen them 
through the measles and the mumps. 
I guess we can stand adolescence. I 
hope they don’t have it hard. 

(The growing-up process affects 
Terry differently from George; she who 
has been a tom-boy finds that the boys 
no longer regard her as a suitable base- 
ball pal.) 

Terry: (Calls faintly in a tremulous, 
heart-broken voice) Mamma! (In- 


George meets the new girl, Vivian, and 
gets over his infatuation for Prudence. 


creases in volume, until she is posi- 
tively bellowing with rage and disap- 
pointment) Mamma! Mother! (Bursts 
into angry sobs and runs to stairs.) 

Mrs. McIntyre: What is it, Terry? 
What’s the matter? Are you hurt? 

TERRY: Nooooooo! The boys won't 
play with me— 

Mrs. McIntyre: Why not? 

Terry: They said I couldn’t play with 
them any moreeeee! 

Mrs. McIntyre: Hush, dear. Stop 
crying and answer me. Why not? 

Terry: ’Cause I’m a girrrrrrrrl! (An- 
other embittered wail) 

Mrs. McIntyre: (Laughs tenderly) 
Oh! Well, no use crying about that, 
darling. That’s something you can’t 
help. I’ve been expecting this. Hush, 
precious; you mustn’t let them know 
you care. 

Terry: But I docare! I do! (The Pro- 
fessor enters and rushes downstairs 
with a bottle of red liquid in his hands.) 

Proressor: Here it is! I’ve got it. 
What’s she done? Skinned her knee 
again? 

Mrs. McIntyre: No, dear, no! 

Proressor: Isn’t she hurt? 

Mrs. McIntyre: Not visibly! 

ProFressor: Well! I thought at the 
least she was killed. What is she cry- 
ing about? 

Mrs. McIntyre: She’s been ousted 
by the boys. Spurned. Kicked out! 

Proressor: Is that all? 

Terry: Even Brian—Brian didn’t 
want me. He said I should stay at home 
and watch. I don’t want to watch. I 
want to play! 

Mrs. McIntyre: Of course you do, 
dear. But this was bound to happen 
sooner or later. You can’t play with 
the boys as a boy all your life. They’ve 
way outstripped you lately, honey— 
they’ve grown two inches to your one. 
They’re so big and strong and rough 
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_ now, they’d wreck you if you tried to 
keep on playing with them. 

Terry: But, Mother, I— 

Mrs. McIntyre: There’s nothing you 
can do about it, darling. They’re boys 
and you're a girl—and that’s the way 
God made you. 

Terry: I don’t see why He didn’t 
make me a boy. They get the best of 
everything. 

Proressor: Boys run to brawn, my 
dear—but girls to pulchritude. Don’t 
forget that. (Terry looks inquiringly 
at her mother.) 

Mrs. McIntyre:—to beauty, dear. 
There are compensations, Terry. Now, 
you mustn’t cry any more. Make your 
eyes all red. 

Terry: I don’t care! 

Mrs. McIntyre: You will—some day. 

Proressor: Well, you won’t want 
this now, will you? (Holds out the bot- 
tle of mercurochrome which he has 
been fingering absently all this time.) 

Mrs. McIntyre: No. (Takes it, corks 
it up, symbolically—and sets it aside.) 
The mercurochrome age is over! 

The next few months are eventful 
ones, for in them Terry tries to wear 
high-heeled shoes and George asks for 
a pair of white flannel trousers to wear 
to their family party. George and most 
of the boys in his crowd meet their 
first flame, Prudence Darling, about 
whose triumphs Miriam says: “I don’t 
know how she does it.” But Terry, who 
has watched the maneuvering of 
Prudence in stunned silence, answers, 

Terry: I do. It’s just as plain as any- 
thing. You can’t run after the boys, 
maybe, but you can make the boys run 
after you. It’s a system! (Excitedly, as 
Mrs. McIntyre enters.) Mother! I’ve 
got to have a new formal, and some 
earrings, maybe, and a hair-set. I’ve 
found out how to get around it. 

Mrs. McIntyre: Around what? 

Terry: Civilization! 


Act 2 


The long-awaited night of the party 
finally arrives, in spite of several mis- 
adventures. George has hardly recov- 
ered from a recent tonsillectomy; and 
his mother has insisted that he be es- 
cort to the next-door neighbor, Elsie 
Patterson, whose gaucherie causes him 
extreme embarrassment. Terry finds 
herself escorted by Dutch instead of 
Brian whom she prefers; and not a 
little excitement is caused because 
Dutch has appeared at the party with- 
out the approval of Patty, the girl who 
calls herself his steady. Finally, the 
ice-cream store has sent pints instead 
of quarts, and George loses his cher- 
ished dance with the devastating Pru- 
dence when he has to dash out in his 
car for the additional refreshment. It 
is Prudence, too, who upsets Terry’s 
poise, for she seems able to monopolize 
Brian; and Terry cannot vamp him 
away from her. 

While the party is in progress, 
Dutch’s Patty decides to check up on 
him and drops in on the festivities. The 
crowd starts a game called “Murder” 
which enables them to secrete Dutch 
in a closet. But before the game has 


gone very far, the shriek of a motor 
siren is heard and a traffic officer stops. 

Orricer: What's goin’ on here? 

Etsie: Murder! 

Orricer: Listen, young woman, I’m 
in no mood for foolin’. I’m after the 
party that just drove through those 
traffic lights. (Rattles door.) Open up, 
here. Open up! 

Patty: I didn’t. 

Orricer: Stay right where you are, 
young woman, till I say you can go. 
Get me? 

Etsie: Yes, sir. (The Traffic Officer 
crosses to door and knocks importantly. 
Glancing into the house) Oh, it’s a 
party, is it? Well, bustle out here, all 
of you, and let me look you over. (The 
young people flock out.) I’ll teach you 
young folks to try and dodge an offi- 
cer when he’s in pursuit—gave me a 
spill over an ash can in the alley—and 
I guess you think that’s funny! (The 
Traffic Officer approaches Hal.) 
Thought you’d give me the slip, didn’t 
you? 

Hat: It wasn’t me. 

OrFIcer: Which one of you kids was 
it? Are you all out here? 

Exste: Officer, there’s one boy hiding 
in the closet. (The others try to “shush” 
her.) 

Orricer: Well, bring him out. 

Hat: Officer, you’re on the wrong 
track—Listen— 

OFFIcer: Bring him out, I said. 

Hat: Go and get him, fellas. Tell 
him there’s a cop out here. He hasn’t 
anything to do with this. Honest he 
hasn’t, Officer. 

OFFICER: Then what’s he hidin’ in 
the closet for? 

Hat: Well— 

(The situation is not easy to explain. 
Hal and the others look uneasily at 
Patty, who tosses her head and turns 
away. The boys push Dutch in, much 
against his will.) 

DutcH: All right! I’m going. You 
don’t have to shove me! (Turns and 
confronts Patty) Gee, Patty —I was 
only—(Patty promptly turns her back 
on him.) 

Orricer: So you're the guy I’m after! 
Hidin’ in the closet, was you? What’s 
your name? (Starts to write out a 
ticket.) 

DutcH: What's this for? I haven't 
done anything. 

Orricer: I guess you know what it’s 
for. 

Patry: You can’t arrest this boy, 
Officer. He hasn’t done a thing. He was 
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just hiding in the closet to keep away 
from me—weren’t you? (Clings to 
Dutch protectingly. One of the boys 
pats her on the back in approval. Dutch 
grins triumphantly.) 

Dutcu: Sure! 

Orricer: Now listen, boys and girls, 
I can find out whose car that is, and 
when I find out it won’t be so funny. 
I represent the law, you know, and 
this is a serious matter. I was followin’ 
a speeder in a Packard, when that lit- 
tle pile of junk cut in, and— 

GeorGE: (Indignantly) Pile of junk! 
(Stops short as he realizes he has be- 
trayed himself. The others look dis- 
mayed.) 

OFFIcEeR: Oh, so it’s your car! Now 
we're gettin’ somewhere. What d’you 
mean drivin’ through traffic and evad- 
in’ an officer in pursuit? 

GrEorGE: I didn’t know you were 
after me. 

OrrIcer: Didn’t know you were 
speedin’, I suppose? 


GeorceE: I was trying to get back in _ 


a hurry—so as not to miss the next 
dance! (Smiles wanly at Prudence) 

Orricer: Dance! — Well, you can 
dance down to the station, sonny. 
Learn you a lesson. What’s your name? 
Got your license with you? 

PRUDENCE: (Trying her own method 
of persuasion) Oh, please don’t, Mr. 
Officer. Let him off this time, won’t 
you? (Smiles beguilingly) I’m Pru- 
dence Darling, and this boy is a special 
friend of mine— 

Orricer: None o’ that now, sister. 
That don’t work with me. Save your 
vampin’ for these high school kids. I’m 
not interested in juveniles. 

PRUDENCE: Juveniles! Why, you hor- 
rid—! 

Dutcu: Any objection to being civil, 
Officer? 

OrFIcer: Don’t start givin’ me a lot 
of gab! 

Brian: You can talk to us like that, 
but not to her— 

Georce: (Seizes the opportunity to 
do something outstanding. Stops Brian, 
impressively) Let me handle this—I 
don’t like your tone, Officer. That’s no 
way to address a lady. 

Orricer: Lady! (Gives a disagree- 
able laugh) You don’t impress me. 
You’re just funny. The Juvenile Court 
is full of fluffs like her— 

Georce: (Infuriated) Yes, lady! 
That’s what I said! (Lights out with 
his fist while the traffic officer is look- 
ing toward Prudence, giving him a 
couple of unexpected wallops that 
stagger him, and trips him up at the 
same time. The traffic officer sits down 
abruptly on the ground.) 

Hat: Gosh, Mac, you've hit a cop! 

GeorceE: I'll show him! He can’t talk 
that way to my girl. 

Orricer: (Getting to his feet) That 
settles you, young fella. You’re going 
to jail. 

JaNE: Jail! (The girls start to cry.) 

Terry: Officer, you can’t arrest my 
brother. He’s just has his tonsils:out. 

Georce: What do you think I am— 
a baby? Come on, Officer. Take me to 
jail. I’m ready. (To Prudence) Good- 
bye, Prudence. Will you wait for me? 
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The stage set which was used when Growing Pains was presented on Broadway in 1933. 


Orricer: Get going! (Rustles him off 
unceremoniously.) 

Dutcn: Let’s all go with him, fellas. 
Come on! We'll stick by him. 

(They rush off in a body after 
George, with some of the girls follow- 
ing. Terry hurries toward the gate, 
with a terrific wail.) 

Terry: Georgy! 

(Sophie enters with a tray of ice- 
cream plates.) 

Sopu1e: Miss Terry, don’t you all 
want your ice cream? 

Terry: (Sobbing heartbrokenly— 
points to the gateway as she turns to 
face Sophie) No! The party’s gone to 
jailllil! 


Act 3 

Breakfast the next morning in the 
McIntyre family is not a very gay oc- 
casion. 

Proressor: Now, don’t get exer- 
cised, my dear. There’s no use crying 
about it. 

Mrs. McIntyre: (Tearful, and aghast 
at the thought} George McIntyre—in 
jail! 

Proressor: He was only in jail for 
half an hour. 

Mrs. McIntyre: He shouldn’t have 
been in jail at all. Arrested—for strik- 
ing an officer—I simply can’t get over 
it. 

Proressor: He lost his temper. 

Mrs. McIntyre: He shouldn’t lose his 
temper. 

ProFessor: But he’s in love. 

Mrs. McIntyre: Is that any reason 
why he should lose his temper? 

Proressor: You mustn’t think he’s 
disgraced for life because he’s been in 
his first scrape. Boys his age are apt to 
do—peculiar things. 

Mrs. McIntyre: Howard, for sixteen 
years I’ve labored with these children, 
trying to make good citizens of them 
and decent members of society. I 
wanted them to be respected and ad- 
mired by everybody—and now if they 
haven’t even any self-control, I’ve 
failed in my duties as a mother. 

Proressor: Now, Mary— 
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Mrs. McIntyre: You needn’t try to 
minimize it. It’s all my fault. I thought 
if we were a good example to our 
children, it was the finest foundation 
we could lay. Now Terry’s absolutely 
lost her head about the boys—no tell- 
ing what she’s apt to do!—and there’s 
George with no respect for law and 
order. How’s he to turn out? 

Proressor: Well, what do you think 
the children were going to be—a couple 
of robots? These children are just ex- 
perimenting with life so far—they’re 
learning what they can do with im- 
punity and what they can’t. 

Mrs. McIntyre: Well, George had 
better learn that he can’t strike an of- 
ficer with impunity. You'll have to 
make that very clear to him. 

ProFessor: I think it’s already been 
made fairly clear to him. He was scared 
to death when I brought him home last 
night. He’s had his punishment. 

Apparently Terry has learned a 
thing or two from the party also, for 
when Patty calls for her the next 
morning she says, “Wait til I get my 
roller skates.” 

Mrs. McIntyre: Roller skates, my 
dear? 

Terry: Yes. I’m not going to wear 
high heels all the time, Muddy. They’re 
giving me worse growing pains than 
ever. I’m going to skate down to the 
Kingston. A new family’s moving in. 
It’s going to be kind of fun to skate 
once in a while—and pretend I’m 
young again. 

While Terry is thus learning to take 
things in moderation, the Professor 
has been out getting a much coveted 
dog for George—on the theory that 
the dog might satisfy the emotional 
gap between the first car and any 
future successors to it. 

GeEorGE: I sure am glad I’ve got a 
family to stand by me—only—Gee! 
What can a fellow do without a car? 
He hasn’t got a chance. And if I’m go- 
ing steady with a girl—it’s going to 
be awful embarrassing. 

Mrs. McIntyre: Whom are you go- 
ing steady. with, for heaven’s sake? 


Georce: You know—Prudence. 
Mrs. McIntyre: Are you sure? 

GeorcE: Well, pretty sure. She’s not 
the kind that would’ two-time a fel- 
low. She wouldn’t be that unfilial. 

Mrs. McIntyre: Have you asked her 
yet, son? 

Georce: I left a note at her house, 
and I’m expecting an answer—(Breaks 
off as he sees Prudence entering) Gee! 

Mrs. McIntyre: Hello, Prudence! 

PRUDENCE: Good morning, Mrs. Mc- 
Intyre. 

Mrs. McIntyre: Come in, won’t you? 
And excuse me if I leave George to 
entertain you—my hands are full this 
morning. 

PRUDENCE: Georgy! How are you 
after all the excitement? 

Georce: Aw, sort of low—Gee, I’m 
glad to see you. Did you get my note? 

PRUDENCE: Um—hum. 

GeorceE: Is that why you came over? 

PRUDENCE: Well, no—I’m afraid I 
lost my compact over here last night. 
Did you see it anywhere? Silver, with 
my name engraved on it? 

GEorGE: Oh—This what you’re look- 
ing for? (Draws it out of his pocket.) 

PRUDENCE: Thank’ goodness! I 
wouldn’t lose it for the world. 

GeorcE: I was keeping it as a sort 
of souvenir—lI sort of liked having it. 

PRUDENCE: It was a present to me 
from a special friend of mine—in 
Washington. 

GeorGE: Oh!—a boy? 

PRUDENCE: Well, no—not exactly. 
He’s twenty-six. 

Georce (Relieved): Your uncle, 
maybe. 

PRUDENCE: No. Just a friend—Well, 
thanks for finding it. 

Georce: Don’t go! Sit down a min- 
ute. Gee! I haven’t had a chance to 
talk to you yet. I haven’t seen you— 
scarcely—since I went to the hospital. 
(She starts to rise, sensing what is 
coming.) Don’t go. I haven’t even 
started yet. I haven’t asked you—you 
know, what I wrote you in my note. I 
hope you didn’t think I was criticizing 
you or anything—in that part about 
dancing cheek to cheek. What I mean 
is—when a fella likes a girl—well, it’s 
all right if she dances that way with 
him, but if we’re going together steady, 
naturally I wouldn’t want you to dance 
cheek to cheek with any other boy. So 
that’s why I wrote you that way, so 
you’d understand how I felt about it— 
what it means to me, see? And I meant‘ 
what I said about—well—“amo”— 
you know! I said it in Latin because— 
well, it’s easier to say you love a girl 
—if you say it in another language, so 
—What did you think when you read 
my letter? Were you surprised? 

PruDENCE: Awfully. (Gives a little 
laugh) You take such a lot for granted. 
What gave you the idea I was going 
steady with you? 

Georce: Aren’t we going together 
steady? Gee, that time you kissed me 
goodnight, I thought it was all settled. 

PruDENCE: You don’t think you're 
the only boy I ever kiss, do y.u? Aren’t 
you naive? 

Georce: Naive? — Then you weren’t 
(Concluded on next page) 
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Literary Leads 





Can you suggest a new heading for this 
department? “Literary Leads” has a nice 
alliterative sound, but may be a trifle mis- 
leading. The title must be short, not over 
three words, totalling twenty letters, and 
must describe a column which includes 
notes and comments not only on newly 
published magazine articles and books, but 
on radio programs, drama, news about 
writing and reading, or anything else of 
special interest to English classes. To the 
student who submits the best and most 
original title, accepted for this heading, 
we will pay $3.00, the editors to be the 
sole judges. Address Literary Leads, 
Scholastic, 250 East 43rd Street, New York 
City, not later than January 25th. 


ZONA GALE 

Last week we ran a short notice of 
the death of Zona Gale. Space did not 
permit us to say more at the time, but 
we feel that the life and death of this 
fine woman and writer deserves more 
than a stereotyped mention. 

Zona Gale, who has been called one 
of the most intensely American writers 
of her time, spent most of her sixty- 
four years in Portage, Wisconsin, 
where she was born. For an interval 
of about five years she worked on Mil- 
waukee and New York newspapers, 
but in 1905 returned to Portage to write 
about her own state and her own peo- 
ple in a long series of novels, short 
stories, essays, and plays, one of which 
won her the distinction of the Pulitzer 
Prize. Miss Gale (in private life Mrs. 
W. L. Breese) l.ad many interests out- 
side her writing. One was public affairs, 
another was education. Portage has 
long regarded her as their first citizen, 
of whom it was and is very proud. 


CRYSTAL GAZERS 
Great writers have an uncanny way 
of looking into the future and seeing 
portents there. We cite two examples. 
One is Jack London’s novel The Iron 
Heel, published at the beginning of the 
century forecasting fascism long be- 
fore that name had been created; an- 
other is a chapter by Mark Twain 
called “Passage from Outlines of His- 
tory,” reprinted in the Dec. 10 issue of 
The Saturday Review of Literature. 
Mark Twain wrote this extraordinary 
piece in 1906 or 1907. It was to belong 
to a work called Fall of the Great Re- 
_ public which he never completed. 


MOVIES 

If you or your school have a movie 
camera and some film and want to 
know what to do next there’s a book 
for you called One Reel Scenarios for 
Amateur Movie Makers, edited by 
Margaret Mayorga (Samuel French). 
Included in the book are nine minia- 
ture scenarios (The Football Game, 
The Scout Hike, etc., etc.) ; seven orig- 
inal shooting-scripts for amateurs; 
shooting scripts of two documentary 
films; bibliographies, glossaries, etc., 
etc. Western High School cf Detroit and 
Weequahic High of Newark, N. J. have 
been making their own movies for 


some time now, we learn, and with 
success, Sounds like fun. 


MORE BESTS 

The New York film critics have an- 
nounced their selection cf “bests” for 
1938. Here they are: Be.t movie: The 
Citadel; best performance by an actor: 
James Cagney in Angels With Dirty 
Faces; best by an actress: Margaret 
Sullavan in Three Comrades. Best for- 
eign language film: Grand Illusion. 
Best directing was done by the British 
Alfred Hitchcock in the film The Lady 
Vanishes. 


AMONG THE BEST 

In reviewing the O. Henry Memorial 
Award Prize Stories of 1938 (pub- 
lished by Doubleday) the New York 
Times Book Review says “There is also 
“Sixteen” by Maureen Daly—a wist- 
ful and charming sketch by an ac- 
tual 16-year-old” You remember that 
“Sixteen” is reprinted from Scholas- 
tic—it was our first prize short story 
in last spring’s Scholastic Awards. We 
are proud to have it in this collection 
along with such top-form writers as 
Stephen Vincent Benet, John Stein- 
beck, William Saroyan, Elick Moll, 
Nancy Hale, Caroline Gordon, Richard 
Wright, James Still, Erskine Caldwell. 

This is the first time a high school 
student’s work has ever been included 
in this annual volume of best short 
stories. We only wish that the judges 
could have seen more than one of the 
stories that were submitted to the 
Awards last year. 


” Growing Pains 
(Continued from preceding page) 


serious? You mean you don’t care about 
me—seriously—the way I care for you? 

PRUDENCE: Seriously! (Rises; laughs) 
Now don’t be that way, silly! 

Georce: I am serious, Prudence. 
Honestly. And I’ve just got to know 
what you think of me. I can’t stand it 
not knowing—any longer. 

PRUDENCE (Serious at last): Really, 
truly, George? (George nods, expect- 
antly.) All right, I'll tell you—I think 
you’re awfully young! (She pauses a 
second to let the bitter truth sink in, 
then turns and goes out.) 

Better days are ahead, though, for 
both Terry and George. Brian has de- 
cided that Prudence can “fool some 
of the fellows all the time, and all 
of the fellows some of the time, but 
not all of the fellows all of the time,” 
and that he likes a girl to be a pal. All 
of this is a great relief to Terry. 

Before George has wilted disas- 
trously under Prudence’s candor, a 
new girl, Vivian, joins the crowd, and 
George is intrigued anew. 

Georce: Gee! A blonde! Not half 
bad! Say, introduce me, will you? 

Brian: Sure! 

Georce: (Hurriedly takes out his 
pocket-comb and draws it through his 
hair; rubs off his shoes on a cushion of 
the swing; hitches up his trousers; 
straightens up and grins expectantly, 
all primed and ready for another con- 
quest) Hot diggity dog! 








WHAT’S YOUR VOCABULARY SCORE? 


The italicized words in the following 
sentences are misused. What is the 
proper word? 

1. The story was too incredulous to 
be believed. 


2. Madame Curie found that there 
was an infinite amount of radium in 
each carload of pitchblende, so little 
that it took tons to extract the gram 
she wanted. 

3. What that engine needs is a good 
lucrative. 

4. You’ve got to be careful in using 
big words or you’ll find you don’t com- 
pletely reprehend everything you're 
saying. 

5. The meeting broke up and the 
crowd dispensed in various directions. 

6. Mr. Harris didn’t remember to 
abduct his lodge dues until after he’d 
mailed his income tax check. 

7. The boys gained excess to the San 
Francisco mint by climbing up a drain- 
pipe. 

Underline the proper synonym or defini- 
tion for each of the following: 

1. Reputable: estimable; deserving 
of blame; disgusting. 

2. endowment: ability to endure; 
approval; invested fund. 

3. terrestrial: heavenly; 
frightening. 


earthly; 


4. oblique: obliging; forgetful; slant- 
ing. . 

5. sinister: without sin; evil; singu- 
lar. 

6. preempt: to appropriate; to emp- 
ty; to excuse. 


7. decadence: tuneful; having to do 
with a ten year period; deterioration. 


8. usury: no interest charged on 
loaned money; too little interest 
charged; too much interest charged. 


9. abate: to encourage; to grow; to 
lessen. 


10. pulchritude: pugnaciousness; 
loveliness; lack of loveliness. 


Do these pairs of words have the same or 
opposite meanings? 

. Naive—unsophisticated. 

. fidelity—faithfulness. 

. devastate—develop. 

. grotesque—fantastic. 

. cautious—venturesome 

. desperate—hopeful. 

. bequeath—inherit. 

. evince—conceal. 

. instill—infuse. 

10. energetic—apathetic 


oon aour wn re 


(See page 38 for correct answers.) 
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Selling + Words + Printing = Advertising 


The Things You Learn in English Class and 
the School Paper Will Help You Break In 


AM an advertising man. Ever 
since I left college, which is not 
so long ago, I have been in the 
advertising business. I have pre- 
pared copy, written radio plays, 
made contacts with accounts, bought 
advertising space and radio time, in- 
dulged in research, analyzed mar- 
kets, created displays, designed bill- 


Get some practical selling experience. 


boards, specified type faces, and or- 
dered engravings. In fact, I believe 
there are few advertising jobs I have 
not done. 

Long ago I learned that most peo- 
ple consider advertising a wonder- 
ful, romantic, thrilling, and exciting 
business. I agree with them. I like 
advertising, and now I am going to 
“talk” advertising to the readers of 
Scholastic because I know that many 
of you are ambitious to get into this 
profession and that you are seeking 
advice. ; 

First of all, we must realize that 
advertising is a business—one that 
Tequires those who are in it to have 
their feet firmly planted on the 
ground. But it differs from other 
businesses in that.it is related to the 
arts — to writing, to the stage, to 
painting. An advertising man must 
hot only be a good businessman, but 
he must have a sympathy for and an 
intelligence about the arts. This is 
quite a lot to ask for; but the best 
advertising men have this combina- 
tion. 

Now, what precisely is advertis- 
ing? Someone has said it is “printed 
salesmanship.” That is really quite a 
Satisfactory definition. We write and 
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By William H. Fetridge 


design advertisements and put them 
in magazines and newspapers so that 
people will buy the product publi- 
cized. 

If this is so, is it not logical to con- 
clude that young men and women 
ambitious to enter the advertising 
profession must, first of all, know 
how to sell? If you want to make ad- 
vertising your career, you must first 
get some practical selling experience. 
I don’t care what you sell. . . hosiery 
at a department store, Christmas 
trees during the holidays, vacuum 
cleaners during your vacations, gro- 
ceries, fish, coal, wood. Sell anything 
you can—but learn the fundamentals 
of salesmanship. 

I remember very well when I first 
presented myself in an advertising 
office and asked for a job writing 
copy. The executive asked me if I 
had ever sold anything. I had—meat, 
holly wreaths, shoes, magazines, toys, 
as well as other things. I had worked 
at these jobs after school or on Satur- 
days or during the holidays. I learned 
later that they paid me more than 
actual cash. They paid me in selling 
experience which I was to find in- 
valuable in my advertising work. 

But selling is only part of the ex- 
perience a man or woman needs in 
advertising. Advertising, you must 
remember, is largely printed sales- 
manship. The word printed indicates 
that one must know a lot about 
words, and about type, and about 
zinc cuts, and about paper, and about 
ink. 

Know Your Words 

An advertisement is made up of 
words—very expensive ones. Usual- 
ly, they are not “three dollar words,” 
like “eleemosynary” and “hyper- 
bole.” They are very simple words— 
many an advertisement contains 
none of more than two syllables! But 
they are expensive nevertheless. For 
advertisements cost a great deal of 
money. If you were to divide the 
number of words in an advertisement 
into the total cost of the advertising 
space, you would be appalled at the 
figure. Some words may be worth 
two and three thousand dollars. So 
you can see that each word must be 
chosen wisely, to do its job well. 

I know of a case when one word 
was substituted for another in a 
headline of an advertisement, and its 


selling power diminished one-half! 
So the prospective advertising man 
or woman must come to have a re- 
spect for and knowledge of words. 
And there are only two ways to learn 
this respect. 

The first is to read. You must read 
and read and read some more. You 
must build a vocabulary of good, 


Build up your vocabulary by reading. 


useful, energetic words that say what 
you want them to say. Reading helps 
you learn what words mean and 
which are most effective. 

Then you must learn how to put 
those words to work. And writing is 
the only way to do that. By writing 
constantly, you will get a facility 
with words that is necessary if you 
are to become an advertising writer. 
Even if you enter some other phase 
of advertising, your knowledge of 
writing will give you a better under- 
standing for advertising copy. 

In this I am not alone. My boss 
feels very strongly on this subject. 
And he is one of America’s leading 
advertising men. When young men 
or women come to him for an adver- 
tising job, he discovers first whether 
they can write. If they cannot his 
enthusiasm for them declines rap- 
idly. He feels that good writing indi- 
cates good intelligence. 

If a young man comes in anxious 
to become an advertising writer, my 
boss will ask for some samples of his 
writing. In 9 cases out of 10, the ap- 
plicant will state that he has nothing 
to show but that he “just knows” he 
can write. Occasionally, an applicant 
will say that all he has are a few 
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themes. Then my boss will say, “if 
you really want to write, there is 
plenty of opportunity to do so. You 
can write book reviews for the local 
newspapers or letters to the editor 
or paragraphs for the chat column.” 

And he is right. The opportunities 
to write are endless. If you want to 
write, you must accept these oppor- 
tunities, and make the most of them. 
I have come to learn that too many 
young people who think they can 
write .. . “especially simple stuff like 
ads” .. . cannot use the English lan- 
guage properly. Such a person has 
no place in advertising. 

So, if you want to go into adver- 
tising, write. And keep writing. 
That’s something you can learn in 
your English class. You'll be ready 
when your opportunity comes, then. 

But this isn’t all you must know. 
You should know about type and 
printing and layout—the mechanics 
of advertising. And I know of no bet- 
ter place to get such experience cheap 
than on your own school publication. 


Work on Your School Paper 


After all, newspaper and magazine 
publishing are older cousins of ad- 
vertising. Thus the young man or 
woman who writes stories or news 
articles, who edits the school paper, 
who lays out pages, who handles the 
making of line cuts and half-tones, 
who sees that drawings are made the 
right size, who suggests type-faces 
for this caption or that headline— 
such a young man or woman reaps 
a wealth of experience that will 
stand him in good stead in advertis- 
ing. In fact, one advertising execu- 
tive told me once that he always pre- 
ferred to get people who had had 


school publication experience. “No™ 


other experience is more valuable,” 
he says. 

There are other places to get this 
experience, of course. A print shop 
is one. Better still, develop your own 
print shop. Get a printing press and 
go to work. The smell of printer’s ink 
gives you a feeling for advertising. 
You learn layout and typography, 
printing costs and engraving charges, 
about paper and ink—about a hun- 
dred and one things that will prove 
worthwhile merely. as a prelude to 
and advertising career. If you have 
your own printing press, you can go 
to merchants and get their, handbill 
business. You can print calling cards 
and dance tickets and dance “plug- 
gers.” It won’t be long before you’ll 
find you are actually doing advertis- 
ing work—even if only on a humbler 
scale. And you will discover that this 
experience is excellent equipment 


for a job in an advertising agency 
when you own one. 

Let me repeat here a few of the 
major points to remember: 

1. Get selling experience. 

2. Learn words by reading and 
writing. . 

3. Learn the mechanics of adver- 
tising by working on school publica- 
tions or in print shops. 

Now, a final word on how to get 
an advertising job after you have 
equipped yourself on the above 
points. 

First, in order to get a job you must 
sell yourself. Here your selling ex- 
perience will come in handy. But you 
must sell yourself in an advertising 
way. Your prospective employer will 
be impressed if you indicate immedi- 
ately a “taste” for advertising. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. 
When I started to look for an adver- 
tising job, I soon found it almost im- 
possible to get in to see the men I 
wanted to see. And when I did I cer- 
tainly didn’t seem to impress them. 
So I decided to advertise myself. 

I wrote a typical ad about myself! 
I sold myself as though I were a prod- 
uct. And I sent this ad to 84 adver- 
tising agencies, large and small, in 
Chicago. I received five replies from 
leading agencies. I had offers of three 
positions from this effort. Why? Be- 
cause evidently these advertising ex- 
ecutives felt that here was a young 
man with a “taste” or feeling for ad- 
vertising. My effort caught their eyes 
— just as a good advertisement 
catches yours. 

I know one young man who did 





Get a printing press and go to work. 


something not far different. He ran 
a “Situation Wanted” ad in a news- 
paper. It pulled no replies. Undaunt- 
ed, he bought up fifty copies of the 
paper, cut out his ad, pasted it on a 
sheet of paper and briskly wrote on 








each: “Here is that want ad yoy 
meant to clip.” He had four offers, 
I don’t mean to indicate that stunts 
are the only way to get a job. But 
they help sometimes. 

But getting in to see an employer 
is one thing. Selling yourself after 
you are inside is another. Executives 
are busy people. Their time is valu- 
able and they will appreciate your 
taking as little of it as possible. More- 
over, they will appreciate you a great 
deal more if they see you are “organ- 
ized.” And you can show them you 
are organized—and prove that you 
understand the value of a good dis- 
play—all at one time. 


Keep a Scrap Book 

This way: Get a good large scrap 
book — perhaps two feet by three 
feet in dimensions. In this book paste 
samples of the writing you have done 
for your school papers, for the local 
newspapers, for magazines. Put in 
sample advertisements with sug- 
gested layouts, to show how you 
write advertising copy. Add a page 
giving your experience in selling and 
in every kind of a job. A page on 
your education — perhaps with let- 
ters of recommendation—will help. 
In other words, put evidence in this 
scrap book to show you are equipped 
for an advertising job. The employer 
can size you up in a flash. He will see 
physical evidence of your work and 
will know whether you will fit into 
his organization. I know from experi- 
ence that this works. 

Even after you have been in ad- 
vertising for years, such a presenta- 
tion will help you. I know of one 
case in point. There was an adver- 
tising job open that two young men 
in another office knew about. One 
young man, the higher paid of the 
two, simply gathered up proofs of 
ads he had written and carried them 
over to the prospective employer. 
This executive had to scramble 
through the proofs. All in all, it was 
a bad advertising display. 

The other young man put his ad- 
vertising knowledge into practice. 
He carefully arranged a scrap book, 
wrote a clever foreword for each 
advertisement explaining why it was 
written thus and so and telling why 
it had proved effective. He got the 
job. Later on, the first young man en- 
riched by his former colleague’s ex- 
perience, devised a similar scrap 
book and he, too, got a better job 
‘because of it. 

Let me assure you, in conclusion, 
that this is a fascinating, thrilling 
business. You’ll like it—if you can 
get in. And I think you can if you'll 
do what I have here suggested. 
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Edited by Dorothy Emerson 
“POETRY: A MAGAZINE OF VERSE” 


the enemies of Poetry: A Mag- 

azine of Verse, when Volume 
1, Number 1, appeared at Chicago in 
October, 1912, paid for partly by 
money which men made from mar- 
keting pigs. Two years later, they 
jeered again, when Poetry gave a 
hundred dollar prize to a young un- 
known poet, Carl Sandburg, for a 
poem about Chicago that started: 
“Hog Butcher for the World.” 

Like Carl Sandburg, a number of 
the poets to whom Poetry gave early 
publication, years ago when other 
periodicals had little use for them, 
have since become the best known 
poets in our modern literature, for 
example: Vachel Lindsay, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, H.D., T. S. Eliot. 
The “new poetry,” which was new 
some twenty years ago, roused up 
enemies for Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse because it was sometimes free 
verse, sometimes dealt with com- 
monplace aspects of life, was often 
experimental in form, could not al- 
ways be understood at one reading, 
tried to avoid the merely pretty, and 
dispensed with worn-out phrases or 
high-flown literary mannerisms. 
Some of that “new poetry” has be- 


"Pree pork to poetry,” jeered 


* come a part of our traditional poetry 


and is studied in text-books, for in- 
stance, “The Congo,” “Lilacs,” “Chi- 
cago.” Poetry gave much of the “new 
poetry” its first printing. 

When Harriet Monroe, its founder 
and editor until her death a few years 
ago, first asked well-to-do people 
to endow the magazine, she believed 
that soon subscriptions from ten 
thousand people would make the 
venture self-supporting. However, 
Poetry has never had as many as five 
thousand subscribers. It still lives— 
as do colleges, libraries, orchestras, 
art institutes,—on endowments from 
men and women of wealth and cul- 
ture. 

Unlike most such magazines, 
Poetry pays for all that comes out in 
its pages. It is read frequently by 
men. It gives yearly prizes of from 
fifty to several hundred dollars each, 
for the best poems appearing there. 

Some of Scholastic’s poets have 
been published there, before bring- 
ing out books: Kimball Flaccus, Win- 
field Scott, Lionel Wiggam, Ben 
Belitt. Many of the best poets that 
come out in Poetry have long-estab- 
lished reputations. 
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The present editor of Poetry, 
George Dillon, Pulitzer Poetry Prize 
winner, would not claim that every 
issue contains a masterpiece. The 
pages on the average are filled with 
interesting, minor poems. The fol- 
lowing delightful verses are typical. 
After reading these stanzas from the 
oldest poetry magazine in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, you may wish 
to discuss reasons that such poems 
would not appear in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Saturday Evening 
Post, Colliers, or your local news- 


paper. 


For A New Boy 
Welcome, welcome, welcome, sir, 
Welcome, sir, to life and all. 

My pity you must dwell some, sir, 
On this wild terrestrial ball. 

But maybe you'll be happy here, 
One of those whose brain’s a blur; 
Carelessly rich or a-whoop in a ditch! 
Welcome, welcome, welcome, sir. 


Tom Boggs 


Waste 

Beside my foot the world of sand is 
specked 

With tiny empty shells. It is all one 
grave. 

There are purple dots, and white, and 
yellow-flecked, 

Bones of the infinite foundlings of a 
wave. 


With what a lavish loss the colored 
seed 

Comes floating up the braiding surf 
to die! 

O twirling snail and bottle-green sea- 
weed 

And sound of foam, you cannot tell me 


why. 
Elizabeth Bohm 


Carnival 


I have seen the crowds fade away 
and the ferris-wheel come 
to a creaking halt 
and the engines gasp 
their last weak sputter— 
I have seen the lights dimmed 
and the stands covered up 
and the last explosive car 
spurt into darkness. 
I have heard the parting shouts 
echo into fantastic silence. 
I have seen the trampled grass 
smothered in the oppression 
on loneliness and the crickets 
come forth—I have seen the night 
reclaim its own. 

Herman Gund 





HARRIET MONROE 


Queens 
A star upsets and swims into her 
purple 
eyes but she is not alone with her de- 
sire. 


A social feeling agitates her friend: 
“Rosie, if you pick that rose, I'll tell!” 


“O can’t I pick a single one?” 
“I’m going!” is the oblique no. 


Such cowardice has force upon the 
bold. 
Unplucked the rose remains. 


“I wish our garden had a rose,” says 
Rose 
and to her thornless garden wishing 
goes. 
Herman Gund 


Circular Pattern 


From my high window I see 
white smoke blowing and 
black smoke blowing and 
sea-gulls flying and 

river flowing 

and men high up, aloof, 
mending a roof. 


And white men spading the ground 
and black men spading the ground; 
I hear the pick-ax’s sound; 

I see the day unwound. 


And white smoke ploughing the air 
and black smoke ploughing the air 
and vanishing there; 
and bones deep in the ground, 
cold and aloof 
under a tight roof; 
and-I hear the pick-ax Time 
chopping the clock’s chime. 
May Lewis 


These poems are reprinted from 


Poetry: A Magazine of Verse by per- 
mission of the editors and the authors. 
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asked me why I have not sug- 

gested descriptions of nature 
as a source of student writing. It is 
probably because I think that purely 
descriptive writing is seldom as in- 
teresting as writing that uses de- 
scription as illustration or exposi- 
tion. A brilliant bit of description is 
a joy forever, but it is usually inci- 
dental, not the main theme of a poem 
or essay. 
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The following essay is one of the few 
pieces of pure description I can offer. Its 
contrasts and accurate detail make it in- 
teresting. 


The Branches Swaying 


Yesterday the sky was blue, the air 
was warm, the breeze was balmy. Yes- 
terday the maples flamed, the oaks 
stood tall and proud—iron-gray bark 
against the brilliant leaves. The pur- 
ple asters stood knee-deep in feathery 
grasses gone to seed. Russet leaves 
smiled a little at the sky-blue gentian. 
The baby field mouse sighed a little 
sigh and yawned. Gentle night slipped 
into the east as the sun set in splendor 
behind the hill. 

In the night the cold wind came bit- 
ing and strong, the cold rain beat mer- 
cilessly down. The field mouse sleeping 
in his nest shivered slightly. The rain 
pounded on the scarlet leaves, ham- 
mered on the maple trees. The aster 
drooped, cold and sodden. Finally the 
rain stopped, content to have robbed 
the maples’ flame, the oak trees’ glory. 
But in its place the wind grew stronger 
and colder. It tore the leaves from the 
trees, hurled them downward, flung 
them fiercely on the ground with bru- 
tal laughter. 

Today the dawn broke gray and 
cold. Clouds are scuttling across the 
sky, driven before the raw wind. The 
leaves lie sodden on the ground. The 
bare branches are swaying. 

Betty Kinder, 15 
Evanston, (Ill.) High School 
Miss Mary L. Taft, Teacher 


In the six following poems description 
is but a helpful handmaiden to ideas which 
are the essential interest of the poem. 


Strange Bond 
I feel a pity for the moon tonight. 
It is so delicate, so frail, 
That some harsh wind might snap it in 
two, 
And any sullen cloud blot out its glow. 


I think it must be lonely too, 
No others of its kind for company, 
While the stars must spend a pleasant 


night 
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Twinkling at each other 
Across the clear blue spaces of the sky. 


We, like the stars, have kindred all 
about us, 
But in the dim recesses of our souls, 
We each feel frail and lonely, 
Like the moon. 
Lois Young, 17 
Modesto, (Cal.) High School 
Mrs. L. K. Ratcliff, Teacher 


Sunset 


The tide curls crimson in on Salamis, 

Gutting the age-old rock. That tide 
swept in 

Some centuries ago, when, from the sea 

There drifted shattered beams, and 

* gilded oars, 

And spears that shrilled through com- 
bat, hot with blood, 

And shocks of ramming galleys, and 
the cries 

Of warriors, crushed beneath the sti- 
fling sky; 

And on the shore, the Argive and the 
Turk 

Lay still, with vultures pecking out 
their eyes. 


The tide sweeps in on by-gone Salamis, 
Gutting the age-old rock... 


And even now, 
Death, in the languid swathings of the 
air, 
Death, beneath the bright, incurious 
stars. 
William Bergsma, 16 
Burlingame (Cal.) High School 
Miss Fern Harvey, Teacher 


Cycle 
Autumn is not Autumn as they sing, 
But he is so disarmingly disguised 
That trusting, we have never realized 
He’s but the ghost of Summer and of 
Spring. 
His scarlet cloak, a blaring stain of 
blood, 
That he has drained from veins that 
pulsed with song, 
Is as a mark to show the world the 
wrong. 
For well we know that if we lift the lid 
Of soggy leaves—the ruse that he has 
made— 
We find the murdered Summer he has 
hid, 
And there beside the bones of Spring 
are laid, 
And in the silence sleep. But gloat not 
long, 
Insidious ghost, for measured is your 
breath, 
And soon the Winter freezes you to 
death. 
Marjorie Lederer, 16 
Julia Richman High School 
New York, N. Y. 
Catherine H. Jones, Teacher 
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CHOLASTIC invites all high school 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub. 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems 
will be given here. Students may also 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contribu- 
tions may be in any literary form, but 
preference is given to essays and sketches 


not exceeding 500 words and verse total- 


ing not more than 50 lines. Material 
submitted for this page will also be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards, 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City, 








Sonnet to the Hills 
Eternal hills, look down upon the past. 
Keep vigil on your mountan strong- 
hold, fast 
And safely hid between your towering 
peaks 


Oh, great and stolid hills, keep well 
your trust. 

Breathe not a word! Let no one stir 
the dust 

Where, ages past, strode monarchs, 
great and wise. 


The centuries have come and gone 
their way. 

This rock-hewn city of another day 

Recalls to my remembrance ancient 


Greeks. 

Upon its walls and deep within its 
rooms 

Are hidden priceless writings, tomes 
and tomes, 

And in its deepest chamber still there 
lies 


The last remaining vestiges of life, 

A goddess’ statue and an altar knife. 
Sam Moon, 16 
Central High School 
Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Hall, Teacher 


Barrier 
Across the wrinkled autumn fields 
I watched the lines of snow-fence 
crawl, 
To keep the winter snows controlled 
That soon must fall. 


And I shall build across my lLeart 
A barrier, sturdy, strong and straight, 
Lest fear should wander wild and leave 
Me desolate. 

Jean Connie Keegstra, 16 


Restless 
There is nothing here but sand and sky, 
And flocks of birds that weirdly cry. 
Why do you sit here—why, why, why? 


“There is silent sand, soothing as song, 
And sky that is peace without tears or 
sighing, 
And the birds that circle all day long 
Are soothing a heart that aches from 
crying.” 
There is nothing here but sand and sky, 
And flocks of birds that weirdly cry. 
You may sit here—not I, not I. 
Jean Connie Keegstra, 16 
Christian High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Helen M. Zandstra, Teachet 
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The Wrong Hand 


(Continued from page 12) 


“Abner,” he said, “you have some 
reason for this thing. What is it?” 

“T have several reasons for it,” re- 
plied Abner, “and I gave you the 
best one first.” 

“Then the rest are not worth the 
words to say them in,” cried Gaul. 

“You are mistaken there,” replied 
Abner; “I said that I would give you 
the best reason, not the strongest... . 
Think of the reason I have given. We 
do not have our possessions in fee 
in this world, Gaul, but upon lease 
and for a certain term of service. And 
when we make default in that ser- 
vice the lease abates and a new man 
can take the title.” 

Gaul did not understand and he 
was wary. 

“TI carry out my brother’s will,” he 
said. 

“But the dead,” replied Abner, 
“cannot retain dominion over things. 
There can be no tenure beyond a life 
estate. These lands and chattels are 
for the uses of men as they arrive. 
The needs of the living overrule the 
devises of the dead.” 

Gaul was watching Abner closely. 
He knew that this was some digres- 
sion, but he met it with equanimity. 
He put his big, hairy fingers together 
and spoke with a judicial air. 

“Your argument,” he said, “is 
without a leg to stand on. It is the 
dead who govern. Look you, man, 
how they work their will upon us! 
Who have made the laws? The dead! 
Who have made the customs that we 
obey and that form and shape our 
lives? The dead! And the titles to our 
lands—have not the dead devised 
them? .. . If a surveyor runs a line 
he begins at some corner that the 
dead set up: and if one goes to law 
upon a question the dead have set- 
tled it—and he follows that. And all 
the writers, when they would give 
weight and authority to their opin- 
ions, quote the dead; and the orators 
and all those who preach and lecture 
—are not their mouths filled with 
words that the dead have spoken? 
Why, man, our lives follow grooves 
that the dead have run out with their 
thumbnails!” 

He got on his feet and looked at 
Abner. 

“What my brother has written in 
his will I will obey,” he said. “Have 
you seen that paper, Abner?” 

“I have not,” said Abner, “but I 
have read the copy in the county 
clerk’s book. It bequeathed these 
lands to you.” 

The hunchback went over to an old 
secretary standing against the wall. 
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MELVILLE D. POST 


N Uncle Abner, Melville Davisson Post 

_created one of our most popular solver 
of riddles. (You'll find him in almost 
any mystery story anthology.) Uncle Ab- 
ner was no sleuth in the usual mystery 
story sense. He was a stern Virginia 
mountaineer who found the solution to 
many a crime by the simple process of 
deduction added to his native wisdom and 
knowledge of human nature. Mr. Post 
had his own method of writing these 
stories. His formula was to develop the 
mystery and its solution together, result- 
ing in a greater and perhaps more logical 
surprise at the end. The old formula 
that Edgar Allan Poe is said to have in- 
vented was first to build up the mystery 
and then to explain it. 

Mr. Post was a West Virginian (born 
in 1871) who gave up a lucrative law 
practice to write. In his first book (writ- 
ten out of indignation) he used his law- 
yer’s knowledge to show how the law 
could be used to defeat justice. A few 
years before his death, after years of 
writing mysteries (Uncle Abner; Mon- 
sieur Jonguelle; Walker of the Secret 
Service) Mr. Post turned to a new field 
and published his beautiful allegory, The 
Mountain School Teacher, on which a 
large part of his fame rests. 








He pulled it open, got out the will 
and a pack of letters and brought 
them to the fire. He laid the letters 
on the table beside Abner’s deed and 
held out the will. 

“Do you know my brother’s writ- 
ing?” said Gaul. 

“T do,” said Abner. 

“Then you know he wrote that 
will.” 

“He did,’ said Abner. “It is in 
Enoch’s hand.” Then he added: “But 
the date is a month before your 
brother came here.” 

“Yes,” said Gaul; “It was not writ- 
ten in this house. My brother sent it 


to me. See—here is the envelope 
that it came in, postmarked on that 
date.” 

Abner took the envelope and com- 
pared the date. “It is the very day,” 
he said, “and the address is in Enoch’s 
hand.” 

“It is,” said Gaul; “when my 
brother had set his signature to his 
will he addressed that cover. He told 
me of it.” The hunchback sucked in 
his cheeks and drew down his eye- 
lids. “Ah, yes,” he said, “my brother 
loved me!” 

“He must have loved you greatly,” 
replied Abner, “‘to thus disinherit his 
own flesh and blood.” 

“And am not I of his own flesh and 
blood too?” cried the hunchback. 
“The strain in my brother runs pure 
in me; in these children it is diluted. 
Shall not one love his own blood 
first?” 

“Love!” echoed Abner. “You speak 
the word, Gaul—but do you under- 
stand it?” 

“T do,” said Gaul; “for it bound my 
brother to me.” 

“And did it bind you to him?” said 
Abner. 

I could see the hunchback’s great 
white eyelids drooping and his 
lengthened face. 

“We were like David and Jona- 
than,” he said. “I would have given 
my right arm for Enoch and he would 
have died for me.” 

“He did!” said Abner. 

I saw the hunchback start, and, to 
conceal the gesture, he stooped and 
thrust the trunk of the apple tree a 
little farther into the fireplace. A 
cloud of sparks sprang up. A gust 
of wind caught the loose sash in the 
casement behind us and shook it as 
one, barred out and angry, shakes a 
door. When the hunchback rose, Ab- 
ner had gone on. 

“If you loved your brother like 
that,” he said, “you will do him this 
service—you will sign this deed.” 

“But, Abner,” replied Gaul, “such 
was not my brother's will. By the 
law, these children will inherit at 
my death. Can they not wait?” 

“Did you wait?” said Abner. 

The hunchback flung up his head. 

“Abner,” he cried, “what do you 
mean by that?” And he searched my 
uncle’s face for some indicatory sign; 
but there was no sign there—the face 
was stern and quiet. 

“IT mean,” said Abner, “that one 
ought not to have an interest in an- 
other’s death.” 

The hunchback’s face grew stern 
and resolute. He sat down in his 
chair, put his stick between his knees 
and looked my uncle in the eyes. 

“Abner,” he said, “you are talk- 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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The James Boys 
Jesse and Frank 


Here they are in the picture, left below: Tyrone 
Power in the title role of Jesse James, new 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox film, and Henry Fonda as his brother Frank. 
At right below, the first train robbery in history, so 
cleverly staged by the James boys and their band that 

they make a clean getaway. 








ACK in the Ozarks the name 
B Jesse James is still a by-word 
among the mountain folk. 

They do not think of him as a ruth- 
less robber; they speak of him only 
as doing “horse and revolver” work. 
They will tell you with a chuckle the 
story of “the weeping widow”—how 





sad 


Jesse gave the poor farm woman 
$1,400 to pay the niggardly squire 
coming to collect the mortgage on 
her farm, and then promptly relieved 
the squire of the same amount as he 
returned to town. To the Missouri 
mountaineers, and to a great many 
other people, the memory of Jesse 
James remains not that of an outlaw, 
but of a sort of Robin Hood of the 
hills. 

Who can say—unequivocally? For, 
as Jesse James’ biographer, Robertus 
Love in The Rise and Fall of Jesse 
James, has pointed out, there is no 
authentic record of Jesse’s deeds, 
good or bad, and in a final estimate 
of the man’s character, 
it is difficult to separate 
the rubbish from the 
real. But it is safe to say 
that the James Boys and 
their band were a prod- 
uct of the times in which 
they lived—the 1840’s 
to the 1880’s—frontier 
days, the wild borders of 
the growing west, war 
and reconstruction; and 
any intelligent person 


Jesse weds Zee (Nancy 
Kelly) and promises her 
he will surrender next day. 









can see that a Jesse James would be 
an impossibility today. Banditry, as 
a profession, did not pay even then. 
These border bandits never lived 
comfortably, even though most of 
them had homes and families. Their 
particular get-rich-quick method 
never brought them security; they 
were always fleeing their homes to 
escape the law, and they knew how 
it was bound to end. 


The Guerrilla Bands 


That the James boys, Jesse and 
Frank, grew up as normal boys and 
not as embryonic fiends whose fa- 
vorite sport was cutting off cats’ and 
dogs’ tails has been proven. They 
were the sons of the Rev. Robert 
James, a respected Baptist minister 
of Kearney, Missouri, who, when 
Jesse and Frank were children, de- 
parted for the California gold fields 
and died there without seeing his 
family again. Mrs. James continued 
to live in Kearney and later married 
a Dr. Samuel who stood by “the boys” 
until Jesse was killed and Frank was 
tried and acquitted of murder, and 
settled down to being a good citizen. 

Frank was eighteen years old and 
Jesse fourteen when the North and 
the South went to war, but, before 
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long, both of them had joined Quan- 
trill’s guerrilla band, a squad of 
young daredevils sympathetic to the 
Southern cause, who pillaged and 
plundered towns and farms along the 
frontier during the Civil War. This 
guerrilla warfare was the starting 
point of the James Boys’ career. In 
1866 they began a series of bank rob- 
beries and train hold-ups which con- 
tinued until Jesse was shot and 
killed by Bob Ford, a member of his 
own band, in 1882. 


Story Retold on Screen 


Those sixteen years of lawlessness 
and banditry form the colorful back- 
ground for the new 20th Century- 
Fox film, Jesse James. Out of the 
wealth of fact and fiction which at- 
taches itself to the name of this most 


_ 


famous of outlaws, Nunnally John- 
son has written a crackling good 
story of rip-roaring adventure. For 
the filming of the picture Henry King, 
director, set up shop in the heart of 
the region Jesse once roamed. Pine- 
ville, Missouri, was selected as the 
location spot, since it best resembled 
Jesse’s home town in post-Civil War 
times. 

The film story follows the series 
of sensational raids and robberies of 
the James Boys and comes to a wal- 
loping climax with the Northfield, 
Minnesota, bank robbery, which, 
Owing to the courage of the towns- 
people, ended disastrously for the 
outlaws and spelled the beginning of 
the end of the James band. One se- 
quence follows in thrilling detail the 
first train robbery, a form of crime 
which the James boys are supposed 
to have invented. Another exciting 
sequence is the plot to imprison 
Jesse, after he has promised his wife, 
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At right below, the famous Northfield 
bank robbery, where Jesse is wounded. 
Left, Jesse turns the tables on McCoy 
(Donald Meek) who sent Jesse to jail. 


Zee, that he will surrender himself, 
stand trial’ and serve sentence, so 
that someday. they may live a nor- 
mal, happy life. But no sooner has 
Jesse surrendered than the conniving 
McCoy, railroad official, demands the 
death penalty for the outlaw and 
maneuvers to have the district put 
under martial law. Frank James 
comes to the rescue 
with a clever scheme 
in which the James 
boys’ men pose as 
deputies, free Jesse, 
and shoot their way 
out of town. But the 
film is not over-bal- 
anced with blood- 
and - thunder scenes, 
for both Jesse and 
Frank were family 
men. Jesse’s romance 
and marriage forms a 
major portion of the 
picture. And, in ad- 


Bob Ford, one of Jesse’s 
own men, turns traitor ¢ 
and kills the outlaw to 
collect the $5000 reward. 


























dition to the James Boys’ chroni- 
cle, the producers have woven into 
the story scenes and characters typi- 
cal of the times: the arrival of the 
Iron Horse in Missouri in its conquest 
of the west; interiors of the old-time 
baggage cars and coaches, and an 
old-fashioned newspaper office. 


Distinguished Cast 

In the cast of characters many fa- 
miliar names stand out. Tyrone Pow- 
er plays the part of Jesse James, 
with Henry Fonda as his brother 
Frank. The promising young actress, 
Nancy Kelly, portrays Zerelda, who 
falls in love with the outlaw and 
marries him; Randolph Scott plays a 
leading part as the U. S. Marshal, 
and Henry Hull the fine character 
role of the fearless Missouri editor, 
Major Cobb. Also included are Slim 
Summerville, J. Edward Bromberg, 
John Carradine, Donald Meek and 
others equally well known as film 
actors. 

The film, in full Technicolor, is a 
Darryl F. Zanuck production. 
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Semester Review Test 


Based on the Contents of Scholastic, Vol. 33, Nos. 1-16. Answers in Teacher Edition 


For Social Studies Classes 


I. Names in the News 


Match the following names with the 
identifying phrases listed below. There 
are four extra names which will be 
left over. 

1. Douglas G. Cor- 10. 

rigan 11, 
. Konrad Henlein 
. Elmer F. An- 12. 
drews 13. 
. Myron C. Taylor 
. Senator Joseph 
O’Mahoney 
W. M.W. Splawn 
. Howard Hughes 
. William McC. 
Martin 
. President Bena- 

vides of Peru 


Harry Hopkins 

Colonel Francis 

Harrington 

Frank Murphy 

John D. M. Ham- 

ilton 

. Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes 

. Lady Astor 

. Eduard Benes 

. Duff Cooper 

. Hugh R. Wilson 

. Secretary of 

State Hull 


——He’s building a “floor” for wages and 
a “ceiling” for hours in industry. 
——Chairman of the so-called Monopoly 
Committee, now holding hearings. 
——Flew around the world in record time. 
—Represented U.S. at the International 
Refugee Committee meetings in Lon- 

don. 

——Appointed Attorney General succeed- 
ing Homer S. Cummings. 

——As Republican National Chairman, he 
hailed G.O.P. gains in the 1938 elec- 
tions. 

——wWas host to the Pan-American Con- 
ference. 

——New Secretary of Commerce. 

—The US. refused to apologize for 
some harsh remarks he made about 
Nazi persecutions. 

——Sudeten German leader. 

——Resigned as President of Czecho- 
Slovakia after the Munich settlement. 

——British critic of Chamberlain’s for- 
eign policy. 

——Advanced his recriprocal trade agree- 
ments policy by signing a pact with 
Britain. 

——New Administrator of the WPA. 

——Was called home from Germany for 
an “indefinite” stay. 


II. Multiple Choice Questions. Check 
the correct statement by a circle around 
the letter in front of it. 


1. Following the Munich agreement, 
Japan recognized the changed situa- 
tion in Europe by: A. Pressing her at- 
tack on China, and announcing that 
the “open door” policy is out of date; 
B. Slowing down her invasion to avoid 
a conflict with Britain over interests in 
China; C. Offering General Chiang 
Kai-shek generous peace terms. 


2. Italo-French relations have been 
strained lately by: A. Italian demands 
for a portion of France’s colonial pos- 
sessions; B. Demands that France 
recognize Italian Ethiopia; C. Italian 
press criticisms of France’s naval 
building program. 

3. Nazi attempts to stir up Ukrainian 
agitation for an “independent” state 
“protected” by Germany are a direct 
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threat to: A. Rumania, Poland and 
Russia; B. Turkey, Hungary and 
Greece; C. Yugoslavia, Rumania and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


4. In the 1938 mid-term elections 
Republicans: A. Gained 82 seats in the 
House and eight in the Senate; B. 
Failed to gain any seats in the House 
and Senate; C. Gained control of the 
Senate and 98 seats in the House. 


5. Japan’s huge market for raw silk 
in the United States may be wiped out 
in the next two years by: A. The use of 
rayon fabric; B. The development of 
du Pont’s nylon and a similar product 
made by the Celanese Corporation of 
America; C. A pest that destroys the 
silk worms. 


6. In recent voting under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 farm- 
ers approved compulsory marketing 
control for: A. cotton and rice; B. cot- 
ton; C. tobacco and cotton. 


III. Multiple Choice Questions. Under- 
line the WRONG answer in each ques- 
tion or circle the letter preceding it. 
Only one in each group is wrong. 


1. Recent surveys of our national de- 
fense show that:.A. Our Navy ranks 
second to Britain; B. The Army is 
poorly equipped for modern warfare; 
C. We lead the world in total number 
of fighting planes. 


2. The President’s committee to 
study the railroad problem recom- 
mended: A. A new Transportation 
Board to regulate all forms of trans- 
portation; B. That the Federal Gov- 
ernment stop competing with the rail- 
roads by operating barges.on inland 
waterways; C. That the ICC’s control 
over railroad freight rates be turned 
over to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


3. During 1938 the nation’s business 
circles were shocked by the downfall 
of: A. Richard Whitney, ex-president 
of the New York Stock Exchange; B. F. 
Donald Coster; C. Samuel Insull, util- 
ities leader. ; 


4. Preparations for war among the 
leading nations of the world are: A. 
Costing more than four times as much 
as they did in 1913; B. Expected to 
reach the all-time high of over 18 bil- 
lion dollars by the end of 1938; C. Cost- 
ing about as much as they did in 1914 
before the World War began. 


5. The Pan-American Conference 
at Lima, Peru, was hailed by Secretary 
of State Hull because: A. The 21 Re- 
publics in the New World unanimously 
approved a “Declaration” to consult 
each oiner in case of outside aggres- 
sion; B. A resolution was’ approved 
favoring the Hull policy of increasing 
international trade by reciprocal 
agreements; C. All nations present 
agreed to a military alliance against 
fascist aggression in the New World. 


For English Classes 


1. One of the following is famous 
for both his poetry and his short stories. 
Put a check mark in the correct blank. 


——1l. William Saroyan 
—2. E. B. White 

—3. Sinclair Lewis 

— <4. Rudyard Kipling 
—5. Guy deMaupassant 


2. One of the following poets won 
the Pulitzer prize last year (write 1938 
before the name). Two of the others 
have won it in the past (check the 
proper blanks). 

—1. Stephen Vincent Benet 
—2. James Weldon Johnson 
—3. Genevieve Taggard 

— <4. E. A. Robinson 

——5. Marya Zaturenska 


3. If Jeeves met Uncle Abner, they 
would be likely to inquire about the 
health of which of the following? Write 
Jeeves and Abner in front of their au- 
thors’ names. © 
—1l. Charles Finger 
——2. Melville Davisson Post 
—3. John Galsworthy 
——4. Margaret Halsey 
—5. P. G. Wodehouse 


4. Of the following authors, which 
would you call a humorist, on the 
basis of their writings published in 
Scholastic? Check one. 

——1. George Milburn 
—2. Ruth McKenney 
—+3. Isak Dinesen 
— 4. Virginia Woolf 
—5. Elliott Merrick 


5. The movie version of which of the 
following best sellers has been named 
the best film of the year? Check one. 
——1. The Yearling 
——2. Northwest Passage 
—3. Rebecca 
—4. Alone 
——5. The Citadel 


6. If you asked a librarian for a 
historical novel which one of these 
might she hand you? Check one. 
——1. Iron Duke 
— 2. Drums Along the Mohawk 
——3. The Horse and Buggy Doctor 
— <4, Sailor on Horseback 
——5. The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard 


7. What’s wrong with these sen- 
tences? Underline the incorrect word 
and write the correct substitute after 
it. 

1. The mixture was tinct with scim- 
itar. 

2. The man was indigent because 
he was snubbed. ———————_- 

3. The tenets would not pay rent. 


4. A hobo should nof be placed in 
the same allegory as a tramp. 
’ 5. My friend is full of interesting 
antidotes about his trip to China. 
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HE game was over. South- 

side had won, 10-8! Their 

right forward had tossed the 
winning goal in the last five seconds 
of play. What a break! It was tough 
to lose a game like that, but the Cen- 
tral High crowd took it on the chin 
and gave the victory cheer for 
SOUTHSIDE. 

Tom Best always got a thrill out of 
that cheer. Of course, it 
sounded better when it was 
for CENTRAL HIGH, but this 
had been a whale of a good 
game. Fast. Exciting. Every- 
body on the edge of his 
seat. And no fights, thank 
goodness. (The school board 
had threatened to stop the 
games between Central and 
Southside, if there were any 
more free-for-alls, like last 
year’s!) Fights. Even the word 
reminded Tom of Speed 
Simpson. Where was he? Tom 
searched the stands to see 
whether or not Speed was 
present. 

“Looking for someone?” 
asked Jerry. 

“Yes, Speed Simpson. I 
haven’t seen him tonight. 
Have you?” 

“Why, Tom Best! Do you 
mean to.say you’ve missed the 
show? Don’t look for Speed. 
Look for what Speed brought 
along with him. Her name is 
Tootsie, and, according to ad- 
vance notices, she’s the ‘hot- 
test number this side the 
equator.’ Take a look. They’re 
on the top row.” 

Wow! No wonder Speed 
had stayed clear of fights. 
He’d have his hands full with 
that date, thought Tom. Toot- 
sie was now entertaining the top row. 
with a new dance step—something 
half hula-hula and half Suzy-Q. At 
the moment all the boys seemed to 
be enjoying it. Ask them tomorrow, 
though, and they’d say, “Too dizzy 
for me. Speed can have her!” 

But Speed was beginning to look 
fed up with her already. He took her 
by the arm and pulled her down the 
steps. Tootsie was still waving her 
hand to some boy back of her, when 
she and Speed came by Tom and 
Jerry. 

“Hi, Tom—Jerry,” Speed shouted, 
although he was standing not two 
feet away. “Look what blew in from 
the big city today. Her name’s Toot- 
sie and she’s a honey!” 

Jerry and Tom both wondered 
whether or not Speed considered this 
an introduction, but evidently Toot- 
sie did. “Hi, big b-oy,” she ogled at 
Tom, “why don’t you come on out 
and play with us?” 
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Tom wasn’t quite sure he knew the 
answer to that one. Anyhow, Speed 
spoke up, “We'll give you a lift 
home. You’re on hoof, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” replied Tom, looking to 
Jerry to see what she thought of 
Speed’s suggestion. Jerry thought 
plenty, but, since Tom had admitted 
they were without a car, she didn’t 
want to appear snooty, particularly 
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Title Reg. U. S. Patent Of. 


16. The (Speed) Limit 
By Gay Head 


On the way out to the car Speed grabbed Tootsie around 
the neck and half-dragged her along with him. 


if Tootsie was an out-of-towner. 

“Thanks, Speed,” she said, “but I 
have to go straight home and if—” 

“That’s all right,” Speed butted in. 
“Come on, soaks. Tumble in the rum- 
ble. Sorry, there’s no snow tonight. 
Just a strong wind—brrh!” 

On the way out to the car Speed 
grabbed Tootsie around the neck 
and half -dragged her along with 
him. Tootsie giggled as only Toot- 
sies can. 

“TI don’t think I’m going to like this. 
You know Speed drives like mad, 
and if he’s in a show-off mood! Why 
didn’t we say no?” 

“Why didn’t we? Why didn’t you? 
I was just being polite and waiting 
for you to speak up. You’re the one 
who said yes.” 

“Okay, my mistake, but next time 
we're going to have to stay after the 
game to see the janitor about a bro- 
ken pipe or something.” 

Tom opened the rumble seat and 


helped Jerry in. Speed dragged Toot- 
sie around to the driver’s side and 
made her squeeze through under the 
steering wheel. 

“All set, back there?” Speed 
shouted, and not waiting for an an- 
swer, started the car off with a jerk. 
“We're off to the races!” 

And so they were. Speed whizzed 
around the corner on two wheels, 
then whipped it back into the 
middle of the street, missing 
another car by inches. Tootsie 
squealed. To Speed that meant 
she liked it, so he started 
dodging in and out the line of 
cars returning from the game. 
“Just playing drunk,” he 
yelled back to the rumble 
seat. 

Tom and Jerry didn’t need 
to be told. Only they thought 
he was drunk. Either drunk 
or crazy. Or both. And to add 
to their open-air joy ride, it 
was freezing cold. Jerry was 
all scrunched down in her coat 
collar, with only the tip of her 
nose showing. Tom could 
hardly see for the wind, but, 
when Speed made a left turn 
at the intersection, he knew 
they were headed away from 
town. 

“Hey, Speed,” Tom shout- 
ed. “Thought you were going 
to take us home!” 

“Oh, that,’”’ Speed shouted 
back. “We've decided to de- 
tour by the Kit-Kat Club. 
New floor show!” The Kit-Kat 
was a roadside night club 15 
miles from town. A rough- 
and-tumble joint with a bad 
reputation. Tom had never 
been there, and he was posi- 
tive he wasn’t going to take 
Jerry there. 

“Some other time, Speed. Jerry’s 
expected home right after the game.” 

Speed laughed and cracked back 
something about “Mother's pride and 
joy.” Then he stepped on it. The 
speedometer climbed—70—75—80— 
and suddenly a pair of headlights 
flashed ahead, as Speed took the in- 
side of a curve. Speed slapped on the 
brakes. Luckily, the rear end of the 
car swung the right way — away 
from the truck! They had just missed 
a head-on collision. It was a miracle 
the car hadn’t turned over. It had 
spun halfway around and stopped in 
the middle of the road. The truck 
had gone on. Speed was pale as a 
ghost, when he turned around to see 
if Tom and Jerry were still there. 

Tom’s voice was a little shaky, but 
there was a note of determination in 
it. “All right, Speed,” he said, 
“you’ve had your fun. Now, either 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Question 3 concerns the pic- 
ture above: Is the shooter’s left 
hand going up or coming down? 

Question 4 is on the picture at 
the right: What is the defensive 
player doing that is wrong? 


Answers 

The correct answers follow: 
(1) He has to turn his back to 
the ball in order to keep up with 
the man he is guarding. His up- 
raised hand prevents the ball- 
handler from lobbing a pass over 
his head. (2) The defensive team 
is playing a zone defense. It is 
the duty of the three back men 
to protect the area directly in 
front of the basket. (3) At the 
top of a leap for goal the left 
hand comes off the ball and drops 
to the side. (4) A defensive man 
should never leave his feet. 
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BASKETBALL 
QUIZ 


O QUALIFY as an expert a bas- 

ketball “fan” should be able to 
answer all four of the questions that 
Scholastic’s Professor Quiz has pre- 
pared on these exclusive real game 
shots. 

Question 1 concerns the picture on 
the left: Why is the defensive player 
in white breaking one of the cardinal 
rules of defensive play by turning 
his back to the ball and waving his 
hand overhead? 

Question 2 is on the picture below: 
What type of a defense is the team 
in dark shirts using that makes it 
necessary for the three defensive 
players to “gang” up on the ball-han- 
dler? 
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Come On, We Want It to Rain! 
Awards Staff Expects Deluge of Entries 


HE shoulders of mailmen the 
country over are already be- 
ginning to sag under the 
weight of entries pouring into the 
Pittsburgh office of Scholastic for the 
Art and Music divisions of the 15th 
Annual Scholastic Awards, and today 
a representative of Uncle Sam tri- 
umphantly brought into Scholastic’s 
New York office an envelope blurrily 
postmarked “Kingston, New York,” 
containing the first entry in 
the Literary Division (it was 
a short story). Alert high 
school students everywhere 
are starting to use those 
passports for the modern Ar- 
gosy we have been writing 
about(*). Now is the time 
for all good men, etcetera. It 
is high time you began wrap- 
ping up that bust, or paint- 
ing, or poem, or whatever it 
is—you only have until 
March. 
Students in 40 
states won 956 (ap- 
proximately — we * 
got tired of count- } 
ing at the end): 
prizes in the last 
Scholastic Awards, 
so you see the geo- 
graphical scope of 
the Awards is enor- 
mous, but not more 
so than the rewards 
of trying your skill 
in them. A fact not 
properly appreci- 
ated is that many of 
the best prizes are 
won in small - town 
high schools. Blue 


er . 


Maureen Daly, wri- 
ter of Ist prize 


short story, 1938. 


in the last Awards. John W. Hanson 
won First Prize for Piano Solo, and his 
town has a population of 2,000. The 
Eldorado plaque for the school sub- 
mitting the best group of drawings for 
the Dixon mechanical-drawing proj- 
ects last year was awarded to a high 
school in a New Jersey town so small 
as to be almost unfindable on the map. 


New York, Chicago, Detroit are all 
very well in their way, but little places 
like Excelsior, Minnesota, 
and Chico, California, dem- 
onstrate every year that they 
are quite as capable as any 
metropolis of producing the 
winners of prizes. 

Have you a going-to-col- 
lege problem? Students 
every year solve that by par- 
ticipating in the Awards. 
This year there’s a grand— 
really grand—total of 23 
scholarships at top-flight 
schools, including new ones 

especially for sculp- 
tors, mechanical- 
drawing students, 
and composers. 

Do you want an 
™ audience for your 
* work? Many stories, 

poems and articles 
submitted in the 
Literary Division 
will be printed in 
Scholastic in May, 
and many art pieces 
reproduced. The fa- 

- mous galleries of 
, Carnegie Institute 
will exhibit several 

‘ hundred Awards 
tt pieces. The Scholas- 


Hill, Maine, and Ke- Winner of First Prize for Essay in the tic Awards Broad- 
wanee, Illinois, and 1931 Scholastic Awards, Frances Farmer, ©2St Will introduce 
Guntersville, Ala- stage and sereen star, appeared as a guest S€Veral young poets 


bama — relatively on the Awards Broadcast in 1938. 


unheard - of names 

like these are thick as blackberries in 
the lists we publish of our prizewin- 
ners. A girl who lives in a town of 26,- 
000—Maureen Daly, of Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin—won one of the most im- 
portant prizes, First for Short Story, 


and musicians—and 
their works—over a 
national hookup. 

Six to twelve of you will be invited 
to New York this May, to participate 
in our Broadcast. The World’s Fair 
will be only a part of a strenuous round 
of entertainment for our guests. 


Let it rain! Deluge us! We hope the students of every 
high school in every city, town, village, dorp, and hamlet 
of the United States will try personally to swamp us! 


(*) Complete information about the rules and prizes in the numerous branches of 
the Art, Music, and Literary Divisions of the Awards was printed in the October 1 
issue of Scholastic. The novel News Quiz was explained at length in the issue of 
October 8. Announcement of a special scholarship for music students appeared 
in the issue of December 17th, and further notices about the Awards have been 
printed in other issues, including November 5, November 12, January 7—and 
there will be many more before the closing dates, in March, 1939. Follow these 
pages for announcements of special interest to you, and if you think you’ve 
missed anything, write: Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pgh., Pa. 
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warcu your P. Q. 


You've got a P.Q.!—it means 
“Personality Quotient” — and 
there are things you can do about 
it. Read “Watch Your P.Q.”—a 
just-off-the-press booklet. It is 
FREE with your second semester 
subscription to Scholastic (Eng- 
lish Edition or Combined Edition) 
IF your subscription is one of a 
classroom order of 10 or more to 
a school. Tell your teacher TO- 
DAY you have your 50c for the 
English Edition or your 65c for 
the Combined Edition and that 
you wish your name included 
with the second semester sub- 
scriptions to Scholastic. 

NOTE: Subscribers to the So- 
cial Studies Edition get the book- 
let “Congress at Work” (see 
below). Subscribers to the Com- 
bined Edition get free copies 
of “Watch Your P.Q.” AND 
“Congress at Work.” Tell your 
teacher NOW which edition you 
wish for second semester. 

If you ordered and paid for a 
full year’s subscription, your 
booklet will be sent to you via 
your teacher. 

















Get In The Game 


of 


Congressional Checkers 


Here’s a game that will be 
played in high school classrooms 
as well as homes throughout the 
country from now until June. 
Get in the game. Play while you 
learn, And “Congressional 
Checkers” is only one of the de- 
lights of “Congress at Work”—a 
new just-off-the-press booklet. It 
is FREE with your second semes- 
ter subscription to Scholastic 
(Social Studies Edition or Com- 
bined Edition) IF your subscrip- 
tion is one of a classroom order of 
10 or more to a school. Tell your 
teacher TODAY that you wish 
YOUR name included with the 
second semester subscriptions to 
Scholastic. (Social Studies Edi- 
tion 50c—Combined Edition 65c.) 

NOTE: Subscribers to the Edi- 
tion for English classes get the 
booklet “Watch Your P.Q.” (see 
above). Subscribers to the Com- 
bined Edition get free copies 
of “Congress at Work” AND 
“Watch Your P.Q.” Tell your 
teacher NOW which edition you 
wish for the second semester. 

If you ordered and paid for a 
full year’s subscription, your 
booklet will be sent to you via 
your teacher. 
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D 17-6; Jeeves and the Yuletide 
Spirit (Wodehouse), J 7-11; Sugar 
in the Gourd (Matschat), J 14-23E; 
Without Words (Merrick), J 14-27; 
The Wrong Hand (Post), J 21-11. 

Student Forum: S 17-37; O 8-36; O 29- 
36; N 12-35; D 17-31; J 7-3; J 14-3; 
J 21-3. 

Student Opinion Poll on War: Ques- 
tions, N 5-35; Returns, J 7-30. On 
Dating: Questions, J 7-31. 

Study: Ten Commandments for Suc- 
cessful — (Kneller), S 17-7. 

“Take It Away!”’ (Radio page), J 14- 
30. 

Tennessee Valley 

Turkey: N 5-148; 
. S. Government: Hands Across the 
Sea (debate), S 17-29; S 24-148; O 
1-19S; O 15515S; O 2%. 3, 16S; 
Landmarks in American Foreign 
Policy (Latham), N 5-9; N 5-15S, 
16-S; America Seeks a Way to Keep 
Out of War, N 5-32; N 12-158; N 
19-16S; Paying the Cost of — 
ment (Behind the Headlines), 19- 
25S; D 3-15S, 16S; The Te Cost 
of Government (Behind the Head- 
lines), D 3-25S; D 10-15S, 16S; D 
17-25S, 26S; J 7-7, 10; -J°14-8. 10; 
How Much for National Defense? 
J 14-118; Government Spending or 
Saving? (debate), J 21-15S. See also 
Congress, Roosevelt, Taxation, Prob- 
lems of Democracy. 

U. S. History: The Week-end That 
Lost a War (Preston), T 7-20S. 

Vocabulary Test: J 7-24E; J 14-25E; 

21-24E. 

Vocational Guidance: Adventures in 
the World’s Work (Mathewson), 
O 8-8; Your Voice and the Telephone 
(Coyne), O 15-11; Crashing the 
Gates at Detroit (Freund), N 12-8; 
Are You a Future Teacher? (Sandi- 
son), N 12-29; You and Your Job 
(Mathewson), N 12-32, D 17-30. See 
also Careers in Brief. 

Wages and Hours Law: Progress or 
Poverty? (Latham), O 29-258. 

War: S 24-148; O 29-16S; Background 
of Peace Number, O 15; Armistice 
Day Number, N 5 

Welles, Orson: See Radio. 

Woolf, Virginia: How Should One 
Read a Book? N 12-17E. 

Works Progress Administration: O 
8-15S; D 17-25S; J 14-7. 

Writing: It’s Fun to Write (Van de 
Water), S 17-22E; Take a Letter, 
Please! (Opdycke), O 1-21E; Struc- 
ture of the Sentence (Bass), N 12- 
19-E. See also English Language. 

Youth: World—Get Together (Tag- 

gard), O 1-11;—-Faces the Future 
{Behind the Headlines), O 1-298. 


Authority: S 24-158. 


D 3-138. 
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The Wrong Hand 


(Concluded from page 29) 


ing in some riddle. .. . Say the thing 
out plain. Do you think I forged that 
will?” 

“T do not,” said Abner. 

“Nor could any man!” cried the 
hunchback. “It is in my brother’s hand 
—every word of it and besides, there 
is neither ink nor paper in this house. 
I figure on a slate; and when I have a 
thing to say I go and tell it.” 

“And yet,” said Abner, “the day be- 
fore your brother’s death you bought 
som? sheets of foolscap of the post- 
master.” 

“I did,” said Gaul—“‘and for my 
brother. Enoch wished to make some 
calculations with his pencil. I have the 
paper with his figures on it.” 

He went to his desk and brought 
back some sheets. 

“And yet,” said Abner, “this will is 
written on a page of foolscap.” 

“And why not?” said Gaul. “Is it not 
sold in every store to Mexico?” 

It was the truth — and Abner 
drummed on the table. 

“And now,” said Gaul, “we have laid 
one suspicion by looking it squarely in 
the face; let us lay the other. What did 
you find about my brother’s death to 
moon over?” 

“Why,” said Abner, “should he take 
his own life in this house?” 

“Tt a> ~ot know that,” said Gaul. 

“T will tell you,” said Abner; “we 
found a bloody handprint on your 
brother!” 

“Ts that all you found on him?” 

“That is all,” said Abner. 

“Well,” cried Gaul, “does that prove 
that . killed him? Let me look your 
ugly suspicion in the face. Were not 
my brother’s hands covered with his 
blocd and was not the bed covered 
with his finger- -prints, where he had 
oie ‘hed about it in his death-strug- 


“Yes,” said Abner; “that is all true.” 

“And was there any mark or sign 
in that print,” said Gaul, “by which 
you could know that it was made by 
any certain hand”—and he spread out 
his fingers—“as, for instance, my 
hand?” 

“No,” said Abner. 

There was victory in Gaul’s face. He 
had now learned all that Abner knew 
and he no longer feared him. There 
“vas no evidence against him—even I 
Saw that. 

“And now,” he cried, “will you get 
out of my house? I will have no more 
words with you. Begone!” 

Abner did not move. For the last 
five minutes he had been at work at 
something but I could not see what it 
was, for his back was toward me. Now 
he turned to the table beside Gaul and 
I saw what he had been doing. He had 
been making a pen out of a goosequill! 
He laid the pen down on the table and 
beside it a horn of ink. He opened out 
the deed that he had brought, put his 
finger on a line, dipped the quill into 
the ink and held it out to Gaul. 

“Sign there!” he said. 
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The hunchback got on his feet, with 
an oath. 

“Begone with your damned paper!” 
he cried. 

Abner did not move. 

“When you have signed,” he said. 

By Abner’s manner I knew that the 
end of the business had arrived. He 
seized the will and the envelope that 
Gaul had brought from his secretary 
and held them out before him. 

“You tell me,” he said, “that these 
papers were written at one sitting! 
Look! The hand that wrote that en- 
velope was calm and steady, but the 
hand that wrote this will shook. See 
how the letters wave and jerk! I will 
explain it. You have kept that envelope 
from some old letter; but this paper 
was written in this house—in fear! 
And it was written on the morning 
that your brother died. . . . Listen! 
When Elnathan Stone stepped back 
from your brother’s bed he stumbled 
over a piece of carpet. The under side 
of that carpet was smeared with ink, 
where a bottle had been broken. I put 
mv finger on it and it was wet.” 

The hunchback began to howl and 
bellow like a beast penned in a cor- 
ner. I crouched under Abner’s coat in 
terror. The creature’s cries filled the 
great, empty house. They rose a hellish 
crescendo on the voices of the wind: 
and for accompaniment the sleet 
played shrill notes on the window- 
panes, and the loose shingles clattered 
a staccato, and the chimney whistled 
—like weird instruments under a 
devil’s fingers. 

And all the time Abner stood look- 
ing down at the man—an implacable, 
avenging Nemesis—and his voice, deep 
and level, did not change. 

“But. before that, we knew that you 
had killed your brother! We knew it 
when we stood before his bed. ‘Look 
there,’ said Rufus—‘at that bloody 
handprint!’ ... We looked. .. . And 
we knew that Enoch’s hand had not 
made that print. Do you know how 
we knew that, Gaul? ... I will tell you. 

. The bloody print on your brother’s 
right hand was the print of a right 
hand!” 

Gaul signed the deed, and at dawn 
we rode away, with the hunchback’s 
promise that he would come that after- 
noon before a notary and acknowledge 
what he had signed; but he did not 
come—neither on that day nor on any 
day after that. 

When Abner went to fetch him he 
found him swinging from his elm tree. 


Reprinted from Uncle Abner, by 
permission of the publisher, D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc. 





Artistic 

When the pie was served at dinner 
its edge was seen to be scalloped in a 
peculiar manner. 

“How did you ornament this pie so 
beautifully?” asked Mrs. Smith of her 
cook. 

“Shure mum, that was aisy enough. 
I just run me false teeth around it.” 
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NOTICE! 


No Issue of Scholastic 
Next Week 


There will be no issue of 
Scholastic for next week, Jan- 
uary 28. In most schools, this 
date marks the end of the first 
semester of the school year, 
so Scholastic is suspending 
publication for this one week. 
The next issue, Volume 34, 
Number 1 of the new semes- 
ter will be dated February 
4th, and will be received in the 
schools January 30th and 
31st. 

Though there is thus a 
break in the weekly publica- 
tion of Scholastic, this does 
not reduce the number of 
copies you receive during a 
semester. The dates of issue 
are so planned that you re- 
ceive your full quota of 16 
issues each semester. 











OWN A ROYAL 


“| DO LOTS MORE—THANKS 
TO MY ROYAL” 


**Homework fairly flies when you 
have a Royal Portable. It's eas- 
ler to read. too-—neater—more 
accurate! And Royal's Free In- 
stant Typing Chart makes ite 
cinch to type right!’ 


PORTABLE ON 


GET THIS BIG HELP on Free Home Trial. Try 
a genuine Royal, a full-sized portable complete 
with many Royal “big machine’ features and 
improvements. See what a Royal Portable will do 
—then own it on your own terms—pay cash or 
monthly. Small down payment 


YOUR OWN TERMS 








ACT NOW joony ron beran 





| Bevel Pregerite Company, Ine. | 
Deo 17, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 
| rey me how I can have a full-size, latest model, | 
factory-new Royal Portable to try in my own home | 
| ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
l 


STREET...» 


FREE! Royal's otene Typing Chart 
ses with every Royal Portable—et ne 





Answers to “Ask Yourself 
Another” (Page 2) 


1. (4) a group of politicians, notorious 
for their graft. 
2. (4) sell things, learn to write, study 
printing. 
3. (2) Bob Ford, a member of his own 
gang, shot him in the back. 

. 1. Felix Frankfurter, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court; 2. 
Charles E. Clark, U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals; 3. Frank Murphy, 
Attorney General; 4. James P. 
Pope, Director of the TVA. 

. (3) driving through a light and 
striking an officer. 

. (4) wet ink on the underside of a 
rug and a print of a right hand. 

. (1) the dole, labor camps, and war. 

. (2) a burro. 

. (4) a machine which creates hu- 
man speech. 

10. (3) he hinted that economic sanc- 
tions might replace mere words. 


Vocabulary Answers (P. 24-E) 


A. 1. incredible. 2. infinitesimal. 3. 
lubricant. 4. comprehend. 5. dispersed. 
6. deduct. 7. access. 

B. 1. estimable. 2. invested fund. 3. 
earthly. 4. slanting. 5. evil. 6. to appro- 
priate. 7. deterioration. 8. too much in- 
terest charged. 9. to lessen. 10. loveli- 
ness. 

C. 1. same. 2. same. 3. opposite. 4. 
same. 5. opposite. 6. opposite. 7. oppo- 
site. 8. opposite. 9. same. 10. opposite. 


Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, Add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, 6rb, 6dd; fd0d, f50t; 
cube, arn, ip; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid l.x«—German gut- 
tural ch; N—French nasal m or n. Accent- 
ed syllables are italicized. 


crescendo (kra-shén-d6), p. 37. Musical 
term. A steady increase in volume of 
sound. 

eleemosynary (él-é-mé6s-i-nér-é), p. 25-E. 
Pertaining to charity and alms-giving. 

embryonic (ém-bré-6n-ik), p. 30. In the 
earliest stages of development. 

equanimity (é-kwa- or ék-wa-nim-i-té), 
p. 29. Calmness, composure of mind. 

half-tone, p. 26E. A photo-engraving of a 
photograph, painting, or other illustra- 
tion, made through a screen in order to 
reyxsoduce gradations of shading and 
tone, 

hyperbole (hi-piir-bé-lé), p. 25-E. Ex- 
treme exaggeration used for the sake 
of emphasis. The sentence, “I haven’t 
seen so-and-so for ages,” meaning “for 
a long time,” is an example. 

in fee, p. 29. To hold or have “in fee” is 
to own outright. 

line cut, p. 26-E. A photo-engraving of a 
black-and-white drawing that repro- 
duces only the lines, without showing 
gradations of shading or tone. 

Pasteur (pas-ttir), p. 5. French chemist. 

patio (pa-té-6). p. 19-E. The Spanish word 
for courtyard. 

Pavlov (pdav-léf), p. 5. Russian physiolo- 
gist. 

tenure (tén-tir), p. 29. Act or right of 
holding an office or owning property. 























AN EFFECTIVE HELP FOR 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 








newspaper. 


N. Y. 














Progressive teachers today are more and more using the daily 
newspaper in the classroom because they find it one of their 
most effective teaching tools. And because its news columns are 
complete, accurate, free from bias, distortion or sensationalism, 
teachers and students alike prefer The New York Times. The Times 
is more widely read and respected in the classroom than any other 


A number of educational aids showing how to make full use of 
the daily newspaper in the classroom are available. Interested 


educators are invited to write for full information to School 
Service, The New York Times, 229? West 43rd Street, New York, 


The New Bork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" 




















Boy Dates Girl 
(Concluded from page 33) 


you take us back to town—or we walk 
—with pleasure.” 

Speed muttered something, but he 
put the car in gear, and headed back to 
town. Tom noticed that he paid no at- 
tention to Tootsie, when she sidled over 
to him. Speed kept his hands on the 
wheel and his eye on the road. 

When they stopped in front of Jer- 
rey’s house, Speed spoke up, “Sorry 
you two got a jolt. Maybe I was going 
a little too fast.” 

“Well, I guess we'll live through it,” 
said Jerry, trying not to sound snap- 
pish. She’d learned her lesson. Next 
time she’d know better than to ride 
with him! 

“Okay, Speed. Goodnight to you 
both,” Tom added. He certainly didn’t 
intend to thank Speed for that ride, 
but there was no use acting up. They 
were home, safe, now! 

“Just a couple of sissies,” piped 
Tootsie. “Let’s go places—me and you. 
I’m just your speed, Speed.” Tootsie 
giggled and Speed laughed—too loud- 
ly, but both were interrupted by a loud 
bang—from the rear tire. 

“Aw, nuts,” said Speed. “We’re go- 
ing home, too!” 


Next Issue: The Dickens! 








Semester Review Test 
(Concluded from page 32) 


8. The time and place of the play 
R. U. R. is: (check one): 


——1. The present on Mars. 

— 2. The future in some unnamed 
land. 

——3. The past in Czechoslovakia. 


9. If you were giving a party and 
asked your guests to come dressed to 
represent some character or author of 
non-fiction you might expect (check 


. Scarlett O’Hara 
. Anne Lindbergh 
. Oliver Twist 
Santa Claus 


. Eve Curie 


five) 
—1 
—2 
—3 
—4. 
—5 
—§. Orson Welles 


——7. Leonardo da Vinci 
—8. Gay Head 
—-9. Steinmetz 


——10. Ferdinand the Bull 


10. Match the following authors with 
the correct titles by putting the proper 
numbers in the blanks. 


1. Thornton Wilder Don’t Talk to Ac- 
tors <= 

War -— 

The Happy Jour- 
ney —— 

Who Done It? —— 

The Alligator and 
the Building 
Blocks —— 

After the Ball —— 

Mr. Mergenthwirk- 
er’s Lobblies —— 

Auf Wiedersehen— 


. Nelson S. Bond 
. Jack London 


. Patricia Collinge 
. Sada Cowan 


. B. J. R. Stolper 
. Sally Benson 


8. Sherry Mangan 
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LAUGHS] 


It’s a Long Way to— 

“Gree Garson played in the London 
company of ‘Old Maid’ last year,” a 
film executive relates. “MGM brought 
her from England to Hollywood, 
where she remained 11 months with- 
out work but with salary. Now she’s 
just got her first job. She’ll play the film 
role of Mrs. Chips in ‘Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips.’ But the picture will be made 
in London.”—Leonard Lyons in N. Y. 


Post. 
. 


“Is it true that it’s bad luck to have 
a black cat following you?” 

“Depends on whether you’re a man 
or a mouse.”—Boys’ Life. 


Rich, Beautiful Prose Dept. 
[From the World-Telegram] 
The Spanish words fill the air, 
sounding like rose-colored glass fall- 
ing softly down a marble staircase.— 
The New Yorker. 


Joke’s On Them 

John Gannan, the artist, illustrated 
a story for the Saturday Evening Post 
recently. He wired the editors that he 
hadn’t read the script—and so the 
manuscript was mailed to him. . 
Gannan read it, made his drawing and 
sent the sketches to the Sat. Eve. Post 
... Two days later he discovered that 
he had forgotten to return the manu- 
script and so Gannan mailed it imme- 
diately . . . The manuscript was re- 
turned to him within a few days— 
with a rejection slip!—Leonard Lyons 
in N. Y. Post. 

* 


Patient: How are my chances, Doc? 
Doctor: Oh, pretty good, but don’t 
start reading any continued stories.— 
Classmate. 
* 


Fashion Note 
Wayne Morris in Jack White’s 18 
Club, wearing brown and wine striped 
tweed suit, light gray shirt, and ma- 
roon and gray striped shirt.—The 
News. 
They’d go better with a two-pants 
suit—The New Yorker. 


Waiter: Your coffee, sir — special 
from Australia, sir. 

Diner: Oh, so that’s where you’ve 
been!—Classmate. 


Click, Quick! 

Little Tommy (rushing into a store) : 
“Papa’s being chased by a bull.” 
— “Well, what can I do about 
it?” 

Tommy: “Put a new roll of film in 
my camera, quick.”—Neal O’Hara in 
N. Y. Post. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The colleges listed on this page invite YOU te knew more about 
life and study in their schools. Cheese a college that will mest 
suitably fit your persenality and at the same time best serve 
your career. The presidents of these colleges will welcome cor- 
respondence with you. Catalogues will be sent upon request. 
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COLLEGE, Bethany, W. Va. 
les from Pittsburgh. Pictur 





Business 

Public Service, 

Chemistry, Personnel Work, Christian Min- 
istry, Recreational Leadership, Music, Teach- 
ing, Secretarial Work.— Charles C. Barlow, 
Director of High School Relations. 
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BRADLEY COLLEGE, Peoria, Ulinois, Co-edu- 
cational. Established 1897. Cosmopolitan stu- 
dent body—40 states and 4 foreign countries. 
New dormitories. Besides liberal arts courses, 
departments in Art, Music, Home Economics, 
Business Administration. Public Administra 
on ners, ursing, retarial, Pre- 
legal, Pre-medical, Journalism, Dramatics, In- 
dustrial Arts. Intercollegiate and intramural 
athletics, band, orchestra, chorus, A Capella 
Choir. Attractive campus. Co-operative plan if 
esired. Write for catalogue and illustrated 
bulletin. Dr. Frederic . Hamilton, Pres. 
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CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Dr. 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. 
Courses in LAS. Beautiful 800-acre campus 
overlooks Cannon River and _ picturesque 
valley of George Huntington Lyman Me- 
morial Lakes. Full athletic facilities: Laird 
Athletic Field for Men and Bell Athletic 
Field for Women. Outstanding library of 
about 118,000 volumes. Complete dramatic 
workshop and Little Theatre, student pub- 
lications, extensive music program. Cost of 
tuition, board, room and fees: $800. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY at Fordham, New York 
City. Founded in 1841 and conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, 
President, the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 8.J. Undergraduate 
courses leading to degrees in all the liberal arts and 
sciences are offered by Fordham College for resident and 
non-resident students from accredited high and preparatory 
schools. Other branches include the Graduate School. the 
School of Law, the School of Pharmacy, the 
Education, the School of Social Service and the School of 
Business. Complete and nationally known sports activities. 
Emphasis on extra-curricular work, such as dramatics, 
debating, magazine work, R.O.T.C. and glee clubs. One 
of the largest Catholic-universities in the world 
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TUSCULUM COLLEGE at Greeneville, Tennessee, 
Dr. Charles A. Anderson, President, Es- 
tablished 1794. Co-ed. Courses offered in 
Liberal Arts, including piano, organ, voice 
and home economics. Tusculum’s Plan of 
Self Study and Development provides indi- 
vidualized education. Athletics for all. Dra- 
matics, glee clubs, orchestra, radio, polity, 
pre-medical and other clubs. Limited enroll- 
ment. Attractive campus of 125 acres, 12 
miles from Great Smoky Mountains. 
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STUDY NURSING ON THE COLLEGIATE 
LEVEL. Mercy Hospital School of Nursing, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. St. Xavier College for Women, a 
member of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges, offers superior students a four-year pro- 
gram in Liberal Arts and Nursing. Freshman 

lish and the basic sciences in your first year, 
and clinical experience beginning in the Sopho- 
more Year are integrated with courses in philos- 
ophy, psychology, and sociology throughout the 
four years. You are graduate nurses holding the 
B.S. degree when you finish. Write to the Dean 
of Students, Box 23, 4900 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Chicago. 
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College of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SARGENT “sscisSnicrs 


4 yr. degree course includes sports instruction at Peter- 
borough, N. H. camp. In university city. 58th yr. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





300 CLASS 4 CLUB PINS SHOWN IN 
BASTIANS FREE 1939 CATALAC! 


BIGGEST SELECTION. low prices, traditional Bastion eualty - Os 7 5 1 f) 
hee kept Bastian 
combnatzc that heme 6 hee — (a Wi 


Cheam cot werk ducting uncon bh \ 
Write for this new catalog today! ~~ 40 
BASTIAN BROS, Dept. SE Rochester, N.Y. ——BI 








PINS 305% RINGS ‘1° 
Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. 
Write ter our attractive tree catalog and select 
2 beautihad pin or ring fer your class or chub. 
Dept P METAL ARTS CO.. tee, Rochester, H. Y. 





Robert Donat was a guest of honor 
at an opera box party given by a 
prominent member of society. The 
hostess had been particularly talkative 
all during the performance—to Mr. 
Donat’s increasing irritation. 

Toward the end of the opera she 
turned to him and said: “Oh, my dear 
Mr. Donat, I do so want you to be 
with us tomorrow evening. I’m certain 
you will like it. The opera will be 
“Tosca.” ” 

“Charmed, I’m sure,” replied Mr. 
Donat. “I’ve never heard you in that.” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 





REBUILT 
‘ a 
WOODSTOCK Buioer 


Winner...Most World's 
School Contests— 


EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-45 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 





Be Particular about ERASERS too- 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
399 TRI-PLY one ofthe 88 STYLES 


New Type Class Ring 
Your monogram and school initials. 
Original design. $1.75 in Sterling 
Silver. $3.00 in Sterling Silver with 
10K Gold emblem. $7.25 solid 10K 
Gold. Pins to match 50c 

Save money—Buy from manufacturer. 
Write for cata of unusual ideas. 

C. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
4 Bruce Ave., No. Attiebere 
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oman’. RUTH IS 


RICH IN T 
HE 
SUGAR YOUR BODY USES 


DIRECTLY FOR ENERGY 


Baby Ruth is a 
ee candy among ath- 
letes, coaches and trainers. 
It’s rich in pure Dextrose, the 
sugar which is the chief 
“fuel” of the body- You will 
like the delicious goodness of 
Baby Ruth—and its ynusual 4% 
food-enersy will help to keep 
your pody active and energetic. 
Enjoy 2 big bar of Baby Ruth 
today-- .and every day- 


CURTISS CANDY CO. 


. ENERGY TESTS WITH BABY RUTH 


By actual meta- 
bolism test,a 

lb. — can run 
1% miles at a 
speed oo 5¥, miles 


per hour on the 


“muscle fuel’ con- 
tained in one 5c 
par of B Baby Ruth 
Candy. 
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